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MONTHLY REVIEW, 
For SEPTEMBER, 1781. 


Art.I. THetyparnora. Vol. III. concluded. Vid. Review for 
Jaly. 
T was an obfervation of the celebrated philofopher of Malmf- 
bury, that ‘* when reafon is againft a man, a man will be 
againft reafon.” It is for the intereft of fuch a man to difcredit 
4 principle which tends to difcredit Aim. 

We may carry this obfervation ftill farther, and apply it with 
great juftice to Mr. Madan’s contempt and hatred of the primi- 
tive Fathers. Their united oppofition to the caufe of Thelyph- 
thora hath provoked oppofition on his part; and as he could not 
find one of them in the clafs of Polygamifts, he boldly rufheth 
forward to take the field againft ALL. 

For fo formidable an enterprife, he is more indebted to his 
confidence than his abilities ; and, when he feels his weaknefs in 
the moment of combat, he flies we will not be fo uncere- 
monious as to fay, that he hath recourfe to the refuge of lies; 
but we think, even courtefy itfelf would aver, that he frequently 
betakes himfelf to a covert in the neighbourhood. 

Sometimes, indeed, his caution forfakes him; and even his 
craft yields to his ardor. Hence, in a furious onfet on the Fa- 
thers, he forgets how nearly they are connected with the 
Apottles ; for, in fhooting indifcriminately among the former, 
his arrow frequently glances on the latter. But, to cover Mo- 
fes, a zealous Polygamift would make no fcruple of leaving St. 
Paul expofed : and, to enjoy a laugh at the expence of primitive 
virginity, would not be folicitous to keep a chapter in the Epiftle 
to the Corinthians clear of the jeft. 

The Author profetieth, in the prefent volume, to ¢ trace out 
by what means, and by what degrees the laws of Jehovah con- 
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cerning marriage were oppofed and abrogated, and a new fyf- 
tem invented and eftablifhed by Chriftian churchmen.’ 

He begins with the firft century, and purfues his inquiry 
through the fucceffions of Fathers, Councils, Synods, Popes, 
and * the rabble of the fchoolmen’ (as he calls them) down to 
the zra of the Reformation. 

The writer whom Mr. Madan almoft wholly copies from is 
Dupin, the French ecclefiaftical hiftorian. With fuch copious 
materials before him, his work became exceedingly ealy ; for all 
he had to do, was, to felect and tranfcribe. Mr, M.’s acquaint 
ance with the Fathers feems indeed to be entirely of the /econdary 
kind: but he knew enough of their character to convince him, 
that his acquaintance would never ripen into friendfhip. His 
object is totally to difcard their authority ; though, if their au- 
thority were difcarded, he would not be advanced one ftep in the 
proof of his fyftem, as long as he admits the authority of the 
New Teftament. 

The principal defign of the prefent volume is to prove, that 
the Fathers, by favouring celibacy, became, of confequence, 
enemies to polygamy; but that, as Proteftants conte(t their au- 
thority in one refpect, they ought, confiftently with their own 
principles, to difcard it in another. 

In fupporting this leading pofition, which we have endea- 
voured to place in the cileareft light, the Author begins with 


producing the teftimony of St. Clement of Rome, the affociate . 


of the Apoftles, in favour of virginity. 

“ At the end of Wetftein’s New Teftament (fays Mr. M.) 
are to be found ** two Epiftles of St. Clement, the Roman, 
difciple of St. Peter, taken from the Book of the Syriac MS. of 
the N. Teft.” Weirllein, in order to prove that they are ge- 
nuine, cites twoteftimonics, one of St. Jerome, the other of Epi- 
phanius, 

‘ The Epifties themfelves appear in Syriac, with a Latin 
tranilation ; by which it feems evident, that this faint was as 
great an advocate for virginity as Jerome was himéfelf. 

* Clement fays—** Whofoever profefleth before the Lord, 
that he will preferve his chaftity, ought to be girt with every 
holy virtue ; and, if indeed he hath crucified his body for the 
fake of piety, he prays againft the Word, which fays—IJa- 
creafe and multiply.” 
* A deal move of this impious piety, (fays Mr. M.) is to be 
found in other parts of thefe Epifties ; but this quotation may 
ferve tofhew, how very early it became a fafhion in the Chriftian 
church to put imagination in the place of Scripture, and to in- 
vent fchemes of fanctity, which direétly militated againft the 
the ‘will and word of God, as revealed in the Holy Scripture. 
What 
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Madan’s Thelyphthora. 
What God had honoured with his primary blefling, they were 


to deprecate : what he commanded, they were to avoid. 

‘ As to the genuinene/s of thefe two epiftles, the reader may 
find what is faid on that lubject by Wetttein (Vol. II. Prolegom. 
at the end of the volume), who fcems to entertain very little 
doubt of the matter.’ 

‘ Vho feems cautoufly and artfully faid! Mr. Madan 

waves the honour of delivering his own fentiments on the fub- 
ject. He confines himfelf to Wetftein’s opinion. Not that he 
hath, in a moment of modeffy, deviated from his accuftomed 
track. No! He hath only kept to his old ground with a 
double portion of referve and care:—for, by fheltering himfelf 
under the fhadow of a refpectable authority, he hath fo dexte- 
roufly managed the bufinefs, as to anfwertwoends. The firft 
‘js his own fecurity, in cafe he fhou'd be afked this queftion— 
“ How could you, Mr. Madan, produce a teftimony from works 
which are manifeftly fpurious ;—which have been proved to be 
fpurious by the ftrongeft evidence, both internal and external, 
that a matter of this fort could require?” Mr, M. if thus 
queftioned, would inftantly avail himfelf of his own caution, 
and would reply—that ** he gave no opinion of his own refpect- 
ing the authenticity of thefe Epiftles ; he only quoted Wetftein.” 
But for what reafon did he omit to quote Dr. Lardner? Why 
did he not even hint at that greater authority? Why, when 
he fpoke of Wetftein’s * having little doubt of the matter,’ 
did he avoid dropping one word that might lead his readers even 
to furmife that others had their doubts? Who would imagine 
that this fubject fhould have been examined with the minuteft 
care in a learned and critical differtation, written profefiedly on 
it, by the great man whofe name we have juft mentioned ? Who 
would imagine, that all Wetftein’s arguments had been proved 
futile, and his authorities invalid, to the general fatisfaction of 
the learned ?—But it was for the intereft of Thelyphthora to 
ceep this matter as much as poffible out of fight; for, by this 
appeal to St. Clement, the Author artfully attempts (and this 
was his other and chief defign) to overthrow the credit of the 
very firll Fathers of the Chriftian church; and, by making them 
vouchers for celibacy, invalidate their teitimony with reipect to 
Marriage of every kind. 

Mr. M. however, hath been fo unfortunate as to fumble on 
the very threfhold of his arcument. A venerable Father of the 
firit century is charged with the extravagance of the third: and 
he, who in general wrote with the fimplicity of an Apoftle, is 
made anfwerable for the jargon of a Monk. 

he only genuine epiftle of St. Clement of Rome, is that 
which he addrefled to the Corinthians ; and which was difco- 
vered at the end of the famous Alexandrian MS. of the New 
TeRament, and publithed by the order of Charles I, (to whom 
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it was fent as a prefent by Cyril, the Greek Patriach), about the 
middle of the laft century, by his Librarian, Patrick Young; 
and afterwards by Colomefius, Cotelerius, Le Clerc, and others, 
This is the only Epiftle that was acknowledged to be genuine b 
the moft ancient Fathers. Trenzeus, Dionyfius of Corinth, He- 
gifippus, Clemens of Alexandria, Origen, and Cyril refer only to 
this. Eufebius exprefsly fays, that this alone was regarded as 
authentic ; and of the authenticity of this Epiltle there was no 
difpute. [Vid. Ecclef. Hifi. lib. iii. cap. 24.] But the tefti- 
mony of Jerome is ftill more remarkable ; for in his Catalogue of 
illujtrious Writers, he fays, that ‘* Clement wrote in the name 
of the church of Rome to the church of Carinth an Epiftle of a 
moft edifying nature... .. There is alfo a fecond Epiftle which 
is reported to have been written by him, but which is totally re- 
jected by the ancients.” [Que a veteribus reprobatur. Vid. Cat. 
Ser. ill. ce 15.) 

The teftimony of Jerome then, with refpe& to the two Epiftles 
publifhed by Wetftein, muft of courfe fall to the ground: though 
it may be fomewhat difficult to account for a particular expreffion 
of this writer in his Reply to Jovinian, which Wetftein hath 
produced, and Mr. M. quoted, as the chief authority to corro- 
‘borate the genuinenefs of the Syriac Epiftles; viz. that ‘* Cle- 
ment «had written Epiftles to thofe who had made themfelves 
eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven ; and throughout the great- 
eft part of them had treated of the purity of virginity.” [Om- 
nemque pene fermonem fuum de Virginitatis puritate contexuit. Adv. 
Jou. T. 4.) 

Now, in the Epiftle acknowledged even by Jerome himfelf to 
have been the only one that was generally admitted as authentic 
by the ancients, we fee no trace of fuch a doétrine: at leaft, it 
is {o faint and equivocal, that it could not have been produced 
as a proof by any writer who was not violently bent on fupport- 
ing a darling hypotiefis at any rate; and whofe fancy had mag- 
nifed into an evidence, what fcarcely amounted to a conjecture. 
This only will account for Jerome’s hyterbole:—a mode of 
{peaking feldom unknown to an angry difputant; and for which 
this writer was pretiy remarkable (as Dr. Cirabe obferves) in his 
books againft Jovinian. Aieronymus acriter difputans contra er- 
rorem ‘foviniant, hyperbolwé ait—** Clementem omnem pene 
fermonem, Xc.” Quales hy perbolicz locutiones in ipfius fcriptis, 
ingue tpfo ilo contra Jovinianum, haud infrequentes occurrunt. (Vide 
Grab Spicel. tom. t. p. 264.) Dr. Cave makes the fame ree 
mark in his di/forie Literaria, (Vid. p. ig. Edit. 1688.) 

Epiphanius, who is produced as the fecond and Saft evidence 
in fupport of the authenticity of the Epiftles publifhed by Wet- 
ftein, fimply remarks, that * *¢ Clement in his circular Epiftles 
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taught Virginity, which the Ebionites did not admit of.” This 
‘. very far from a teftimony to the genuinenefs of thefe Epiftles 
which we are now confidering. The firft Epiftle of St. Clement 
to the Corinthians, which was univerfally acknowledged and 
received as the genuine produétion of that excellent Father ; and 
the fecond, which alfo bore his name, though it was generally 
rejected as fpurious, might be, and moft probably were, the 
very Epiftles which Epiphanius referred to. But how did they 
teach virginity? Only as St. Paul taughtit. Or, rather, we 
might fay—they do not teach it in language half fo ftrong as the 
Apollie. They do not teach it at all, in the manner in which 
Mr. Madan hath reprefented it. There is not a fingle word to 
difcourage marriage in either of them.—As to the firft, which 
alone deferves to be appealed to as evidence, it fpeaks of mar- 
ri.ge as a divine appointment, and particularly noticeth the 
blejing that was pronounced on it, at its originol inftitution. 
(Vid. cap 23.) It gives exhortations to hufbands and wives, 
without tue fighteft or moft diftane infinuat:on, that fuch a 
connection was !efs pure, or lefs honourable, than virginity. Ie 
admonitheth young perfons to cultivate the general virtues of the 
Chriftian life, without once hinting at the excellence of celi- 
bacy, or offering one fingic argument or motive to encourage it. 
(Vid. cap. . & 21.) 

In ihort, chere is not the fainteft rav of refemblance between 
this Fpiftte and thofe publithed by Wetflein, either in form or 
feotiment, ‘They mutt have been penned by a different writer, 
and ia different ase, They bear no trace of the apoffauc times: 
and muft have been the production of a period when fome fean- 
dainus practices and indecent modes of life had been introduced 


?* 


among tae religious, which were totally unknown to-the firft 


Bur what is the virginity that is really inculcated by this ex- 
celleot Parher ?— Nothing more than that purity of heart and 
conduét which is fo eflentia] to the character of a true Chriftian. 
Itenforces no rigid aug unnatural maxims of continence and 
mortification. It lays no harfh reftraints on the common appe- 
tes and paffions of human nature. it propoles no patterns of 
Imitation but thofe which the Scripiures had before recom- 
mended, either as examples of faith, paticnce, humility, holi- 
nefs, conftancy, or zeal. «It admonithes Chriltians to cultivate 
NO other virtues but thofe which had been before commanded; 
and {peaks of no duties but thofe which the Scriptures had re- 
peatedly enforced. The fins it accufes had been confidered as 
fins before: nor doth it make any. thing unlawful which the 
word of God had left indifferent. 

Dr. Lardner fuppofes, that the frequent admonitions to pu- 
rity which we find in this Epiftle, might have led Jerome (who 
3 was 
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was interefted, from a motive the very reverfe of Mr. Madan’s, 
to make the molt of what appeared in any degree favourable to 
the rigidnefs of his own fyftem) to clafs St. Clement amo: ng the 
advocates for virginity. ‘This learned writer hath produced a 
number of paflages which Jerome might be fuppofed to have 
had in hiseye. We have examined them all with particular at. 
tention; and are convinced, that if Jerome confidered them as 
proofs of his doctrine of — he mutt have viewed them 
through the thickeft mifts of prejudice. 

The ftrongeft expreffion that hath occurred to us in this 
Epittle, and which Jerome, perbaps, only confidered in a de« 
tached and parisal light, is the following: ** Let not him who 
is cha/le in the ficfh be lifted up with pride ; knowing that it is 
another who conferred on him the power of coxtinence.” But is 
there any thing in this wife and falutary caution that is in the 
flighteft degree inconfiftent with the rule of Chrift or his 
Apottles ? Is there one word in it that looks like a difcourage- 
ment of marriage? By no means! The caution doth not re- 
{pect thofe who live in a fingle ftate only. It is perfectly appli- 
cable to that marriage which is honourable in all :—that which 
js entered into, not from thofe grofler motives by which lewd- 
nefs is chiefly influenced ; but on thofe nobler and more refined 
principles, where love, and friendfhip, and religion blend their 
powers, to render the unioh equally conducive to domeftic hap- 
pinefs and the honour of Chriftianity. 

Now, that the expre flion, cha/te in the flefh (ayvos ev 7m omexs +) 
doth not preclude marriage, but is perfectly confiftent with it, 
when it is confirmed and hallowed by the influence of thofe 
principles we have juft mentioned, is evident from the direction 
that is given by St. Clement to bu/bands, in which a fimilar ex- 
preflion is made ufe of. ** Let us ({ays he) direct our wives in 
the pactice of what is good ; and let them fhew forth an amiable 


a of CHASTITY.” [To a%ixyarnroy rng AYNEIAL nves 
evcciCneDucay, Cap. 21.| And that the word tranflated conti- 


ince  (eyupare iz) doth not allude particularly to a ftate of celi- 
bacy or virginity, is evident from the concluding part of this 
Epiftie, in which the Divize benediétion is implored for all 
Chrittians ; and the particuier virtues of CONTINENCE (2) xed 
Tehc) and CHASTITY (ayva) as wella 8 faith, humility, peace, 
&c. &c. are earneftly folicited for every fou I (wees Wuxn) that 
invoketh the holy name of God. In fhost,. the words here, as 
in the New Teftament, mean nothing more than a general habit 
of purity and moderation ; and this, and this only, is the virginity 
inculcated by St. Clement *, 
We 
* In this large fenfe, continence is mo ft excellently defined by Cle- 
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We have been the longer in examining this /purious teftimony, 
hecaule it ftands at the very head of all the other teftimonies, 
and wes defigned to give the moft ftriking force to the inference 
that the Author would deduce from them in favour of the lead- 
ing principle in this volume. 

‘Deprived of the fanétion of St. Clement’s authority, he hath 
not the name of one fingle apoftolic Father to adorn his page. 
St. Clement ftands a folitary advocate for virginity ih Mr. Ma- 
dan’s flender and erroneous hiftory of the firft century. Not 
one contemporary brother to fecond him in his warfare again{t 
marriage! nora fingle fifter to chaunt at her mattins the re- 
nown of his atchievements! We wonder we had not been pre- 
fented with the Aes of Paul and Thecla. They would have fur- 
nifhed him with illuftrations ftill more replete with impious prety, 
and afforded him the moft deleétable occafions for a difplay of 
that wit which grows fo frifky, and (ports itfelf fo frothily, 
whenever he comes in the way of virginity! But now, alas! 
poor Clement ftands gr ;—unfeconded, unprotected 1—thou oh 
the chafle Thecla, ** burfting glorious’ from the bonds of a 
carnal be trothment, offers him her virgin-hand to be the compa- 
nion of his warfare ! 

Mr. Madan, not being a man of e TEMOny, hath, at one bound, 
leaped over a whole century /—and in the fame page hath united 
Clement of Rome with his name-fake of Alexandria: —~whom, 
with infolent difdain, he calis—* this Clemens ;’—and, with all 
the coarfenefs of a vulgar and illiberal buffoon, ranks fome of 
that great man ’s hiftorical relations with—* Avother Goofe’s 
Tales |” ° 

The Author hath totally om itted the Epifties of Ignatius and 
Polycarp ; together with that very ancient one attributed to St. 
Barnabas. He doth not fo much as mention the name of Her- 
mas, Indeed, as he could find nothing in the writings of thefe 
men, that any way tended to confirm his argument, he wifely 
pafied them over in profound filence. 

ave ipeak of thofe Epiftles of Ignatius which have been gene- 
rally acknowledge In that more doubtful one inferibed io Po- 
lycarp (and which, inded, Mr. M. hath referred to in a for- 
me ue ne, under the article of * horrid /uff “)y Vv ve meet with 
the following expreffion: *¢ If a man, for the fike of honour- 
ing Chrift, al his example of purity, is able to continue in a 
Virgin ftate, he hath his liberty: bute let him ufe it without 
Oitcntation ; for if he boafts, he is undone.” Thee expreffion is 
delicate and rational; and the fentiment it conveys is perfectly 
Coniiftent with the cleareft and moft explicit rules of Chrift and 
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his Apoftle, St. Paul. The Author, whoever he was (though 
Uther fuppofed him not to have been Ignatius), fpeaks of mars 
riage in the next fentence with fingular re{pect ; and in oppofi- 
tion to Mr. Madan’s licentious {vftcm, recommends the inter- 
vention of the Bifhop, which includes fome public and religious 
ordinance, in order that marriage may be entere’ into from 
principles of piety, and not under the influcnce of luft. Piva o 
VulA0s 0 KATH HUPLOVs, ) LY HATH EMIT UULAYs | Now this, of nee 
ceffity, mutt be horrid tuff to a true Theljphthorite | 

In the * fragment of an Epiftle of Jznatius, preferved by 
that learned and induftrious writer, Joh: Uamafcenus, of the 
eighth century, and aifo quoted by Antocinus, furnamed Me- 
lifla, of the twelfth, we find virginity, ‘© tar from being re- 
commended asa duty, that the church of Antioch, to whom it 
is addrefled, are exprefsly charged noi to impoic fuch a voke on 
any one. [wapteving Cuyov ucdevs exiztiSes.] And in the fame 
Epiftie, ** marriage is recommended to yournz men, before they 
are corrupted by the company of lewd women.” 

Thus in the earlieft Fathers, or thofe who are honoured with 
the name of Apofiolical (becaufe they lived in the age of the 
Apoftles, and were the: :mmediate fucceliors), we meet with no 
injunction of celibacy. We mect not even with a recommenda 
tion of it :—-at leaft no recommendation ct it, that can be com- 
‘pared with that beftowed on it by St. Paul, enoer in point of 
exj efsnefs or energy. 

We read, indeed, in Juftin Martyr’s Apolozy, of forme who, 
for the fake of purfuing the interefts of the Goipe! with a greater 
degree of abftraétednefs from the cares of life than a married 
ftate would admit of, or even juftify, bad kept themfelves fingle, 
and remained uncorrupt examples of picty and virtue through a 
Jong feries of years. Mr M. indulges himfeif in his accuftomed 
raillery, whenever fuch chaffe examples prefent themfelves before 
him. He thinks they might have been much better employed ; 
e—and fo, we imagine, he would think of the virtuous Axna, 
whole continence and devotion are recorded as memorials of 
honour, in Luke ii. 36, 37. 

The later Fathers, who ran into fome abfurd and extravagant 
opinions with refpect to the dignity and excellence of a virgin- 
ftate, yet, neverthele/s, fpeak with high efteem of the inftitution 
of marriage ; and only difcourage it when it interferes with the 
more eflential interefts of relizion. 
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* Vid. Damafceni, lib. iii. Paral. cap. 27. & Arton, Meliff. 
Jib. 1, ferm, 14. Dr. Grabe hath fearcely any doubt of the genuine- 
nefs of the above paffages from Ignatius. Vid, Spiceleg. tom. iie 
Ps 24s 256 : 

Origen 
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Origen (whofe ¢ violence on himfelf’ Mr. Madan could not 
> ° e . ’ rv 

avoid taking notice of, for the triumph of Thelyphthora !)— 
even Origen readily allows, that a ** holy facrince 1s not con- 
fined to a virgin-ilate, but that the married may prefent the fame 
fucrifice, and equaily acceptable to God, if they are pure and 


- 


upright in other icipecis.” | dn Epift. ed Rom, Vid. ix. ] 

Yea, 5t. Cyprian, who ts tneeringry benoted for his coniinency, 
and for having © faid much of the great advantages of verginrty,’ 
yet cxorefsly declares, that ** it is no where commanded as a 
duty, however (as dy St. Paul, for infiance) it may have been 
recommended ; nor is st (fays the good Father) impofed as a 
necefiury yoke, fince the liberty of chufing or refufing itis left.” 
(Nox juguin neceffitatis impontt, quando mianet voluntatis arbitrium 
liberum.--Traét. 41. de Hab Virg.] 

We have aiready mentioned the reafon why Mr. Madan hath 
been fo f:licitous to fix on the primitive Fachers the foul ftigma 
of favouring virginity. He hath done tt out of a principle of 
revence and retaliation. Had but ave of them written in favour 
of polysamy, he might have been gracious enough to have fpared 
the reft for the tive’s fake. But now his only alternative ts 
their total overithr wy, or the ruin of Thelypbtbora. The cafe 
was Critical ang preiling ; and who will wonder at the choice he 
made f 

He hath failed, however, in the moft eflential part of bis ar- 
gument from antiquity ; and, as we hinted at the conclufion of 
our jait Article on this fubject, by having recourfe to a falfe and 
fpurious teftimony, in his very firft onfet on the ground of the 
Fathers, he nath done more injury to his caufe than it is in 
the power of Dupin himielf to rectify. 

Tnat not one faint trace, no, not even the f.inteft fhadow of 
polygamy fhould be perceived in the “poffolic Fathers, would be 
utterly unaccountable, if the practice of it ned been cuftomary 
among the Chiiflians of that age. That no explicit rules (un- 
lefs, indeed, we except thofe of Hermas, which are very ftrong) 
were laid dowa in theiy writings formally to prohibit the prac- 
tice, affords a prefumptive argument, at leaft, that it had no 
exiftence at that period among the profeflors of Chriftianity. 
This, we think, is very clear from one circumftance, which 
ceferves to be particularly noticed; and, as it is founded on an 
Unexceptionabdle authority, we fcruple not to lay very confi- 
derable ftrefs on it. 

The circumftance we have in our eye is this ;—as foon as the 
great Heretics arofe in the iecond century, polygamy, with other 
monftrous enormitics, was vindicated, and by many practifed. 
It was at that period that the Catholic Fathers bore their ftron 
and direct teftimony againft it. Occafion then called for fuch a 
teftimony ; 
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teftimony: nor was zeal or knowledge wanting to fupport and 
credit it. 

Irenzeus (whofe refpectable name but barely occurs in this 
whole performance) treats of the errors of Yatian who had in. 
troduced a novel doctrine, refpecting the unlawfilne/s of mars 
riage), in. his firft book of Hereties [ Cap. 28. in Eat. Maffuet.}, 
and, in the fame chapter, contrafts them with the oppo/ite errors 
of Bafiiides and Carpocrates, who pleaded for the /az wjulne/s of 
polygamy. 

‘The followers of Tatian ** were called * Continents, from the 
fingular abftinence from marriage which they affected to teach 
sel enforce; fruftrating (fays Trenaus) by the very pretence 
they made, the primitive defign of God in the creation; and 
obliquely accufing him, who, for the fake of propa nating the 
human race, made both male and female.” This bla/phemous 
tenet (as the excellent Father juftly calls it), though more par. 
ticularly and extenfively propagated by Saturninus aad Marcion, 
was originally imroduced by Tati an, who had been a vdilciple of 
Juftin Martyr. Mr. Madan mentions the name of this old op- 
pofer of antinie from Bifhop Newton’s Di ffertations (Vol. ii. 
P- 443.) ;, and alfo takes cate to inform his readers, that Tatian 
was the pupil of Fuftin Martyr. Now a perfon unacquainted 
with the original hiftory from whence this account of Tatian 
was extracted, might be incautioufly led to furmife, that the 
difciple borrowed his tenets from his mafter ; efpecially if he 
fhould chance to recollect a certain paflage in the 2d volume of 
Thelyphthora, where Juitin Martyr is reprefented as an enemy 
to marriage, becaufe he had aflerted in his Apology, “¢ that among 
the Chriftians there were a + great many of either fex who, for 
fixty or feventy years, had kcpt themfelves fingle and uncorrupt." 
On this pafflage Mr. M. remarks with mingled infult and joy— 
‘ How glorious! iy would this have increa fed the devil’s triumph 
over that primary Ae earlier $e and multitly, and reple- 
nifp the earth And, in immedi. we connt étion with the name of 
Juttin, Mr. M. further objerves, ¢ that fo early as the /econd 
century there were a fet of people who called marriage a carnal 
thing, and unlawfu] for Chriftians under the Gofpd.” [Vide 
Thelyph. Vol. II. pag. 153, 114. 2d Edit.] But who were thole 
people who thus dared to blalpheme the inftitution. of God?— 
They were the Heretics, who ftood in the oppofite clafs to he- 
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retics {till more corrupt and pernicious—the Polycami/ts. But 
uftin was equally the enemy of both: though, becaufe Mr.. 
Madan found him on no terms of friendfhip with the latter, be 
was determined to throw him out of that middle path which 
his wifdom and Chriftian piety had led him to adopt, and to 
rank him at the head of the former. Now this is an inftance of 
the crofleft difingenuity, if Mr. Madan had. read Trenzeus, whofe 
authority he quotes: and, without having read the writings of 
that learned Father, he was ill qualified to difcufs an ecclefiafti- 
cal fubje&t which related to the opinions and practices of the fe- 
cond century. 

It ought then particularly to be remarked, in oppofition to 
what Mr. Madan hath either fuggeited through ignorance, or 
would infinuate through crafc and malice, that, in the very paf= 
fage in which Irenzus relates that Tatian was adifciple of Juftin 
Martyr, he obferves with peculiar caution, and purpoiely, as it 
feems, with a view to prevent miftakes, and remove the appear- 
ance of fufpicion, that * “* he never avowed his doétrine re- 
fpeéting marriage as long as he continued the auditor of Juftin ; 
but that, after the martyrdom of that Father, he became an apo- 
ftate from the church; and, haughtily afluming to himfelf the 
confequence and authority of a mafter, from ‘a prefumption of 
his being fuperior to others, preached a doctrine of bis own:— 
particularly, that marriage was a carnal thing.” 

Now, in direct oppoiition to the rigid and fombrous prin- 
ciples of T'atian and his Continents, Irenzeus places the licentious 
fyftem of Bafilides and Carpocrates, who, by teaching the law- 
fulnefs of polygamy had ran into the contrary extreme. iii 
autem rurfus a Bafilide F Carpocrate cceafiones accipientes, indiffe- 
rentes coitus et + MULTAS NUPTIAS induxerunt, i.e. ** Others, 
on the contrary, took occafion from Bafilides and Carpocrates 
to indulge themfelves in indifcriminate lewdnefs, and to recoms 
mend the practice of polygamy.” 

Now here is a direc? and explicit teftimony borne againft poly- 
gamy by the pupil of Polycarp himfelf, who lived in the Apo- 
ftolic age, and was the difciple of St. John the Evangelift. 
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But here we forefee an objection ; and it muft be obviated, in 
order to prevent a momentary triumph which Mr. Madan might 
otherwife be difpofed to affe&t ; for this Writer hath afferted, in 
the fecond volume of his Thelyphthora, page 125 (7d edition), 
that ¢ a man’s having two wives at once, and a man’s marryin 
a fecond after the death of the firjt, were both efteemed by the 
ancient Chrittians and primitive fathers EQUALLY unlawful,’ 
This is peremptorily af -rted againft the ftrongeft evidence that 
can poffibly be produc ed; and the affertion is accompanied with 
the moft infalting reflection on the learned and excellent Dr. 
Cave, for having ‘ endeavoured to foften the abfurdities of thofe 
good folks as much as pofiible.’ 

Now, perhaps, it will be faid, that by the expreffion multas 
nuptias, Or Toauyamov, lrenis .eant fecond or third marriages ; 
if fo, the good Father, by alferting too much, hath, in reality, 
proved nothing: and, confequently Mr. Madan will fay), the 
anti- polygamitt, who allows of fecond marriages after the death 
of either of the parties, cannot avail himfelf of his authority. 

. The objection is fhrewd and plaufible; but when fairly ex- 
amined will prove to be groundlefs. 

Mr. Mad:n’s unqualified affertion, that * polygamy and fecond 
marriages were by the ancient Chriftians and primitive Fathers 
efteemed equally unlawful,’ is, as we faid above, rafh ane viound- 
Jefs. The ancients differed about the propriety avd decorum of 
the latter, fome allowing it freely; others reluctantly ; and 
many of the /ater Fathers not at all. But as to the unlov ufulnefs 
of polygamy, it was never once called ip queftion by any of 
them. 

When Tertullian Japfed into the errors of that gloomy fana- 
tic, Montanus, he writ a treatife purpofelv to condemn fecond 
marriages, which, in the earlieft periods of the church, were 
practifed among Chriftians, on the liberty ¢ xprefsty given them 
by St. Paul. This appears from Tertullian’s treatife. But it 
gained no credit with the orthodox ; and the author was confi- 
fidered as an apoftate. 

Some of the moft rigid, whofe %ri& fentiments of purity and 
fidelity led them to look on fecond marriages in an unfavourabie 
light, yet did not condemn them as criminal. They y allowed 
them on the fame principles on which they were al! owed by St. 
Paul ; though, like the Apoftle, they did not highly reipect 
them. They feemed to think that Alon marriages difcovered 
a want of that refinement and delicacy of mind which is fo or- 
namental in the profeflors of religion. They in fome degree 
fufpected the fincerity of the firft attachment, wien an inclination 
to engage in a fecond was either haftily or ‘wantonly discovered. 
They thought the original union wanted that cement of the foul 
which arifeth from the united influence of love, honour, and 
truth. 
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truth. ‘Their declamations on this fubject difcover great refines 
ment of fentiment : particularly the eloquent Chryfoftom s. He 
expre(sly fays, that ‘© fecond marriages are not denied to 
Chriftians: they are only exhorted, if they have. the gift of 
continence, to be fatisfied with the firft.” Hence he reafons on 
the ground of prudence, policy, and domeftic peace ; but at- 
tempts not to enforce his arguments by any fanction of law, or 
any exprefs declarations of the Gofpel. [Vid. Orat. de Uxore et 
Pulchritud. | 

Mr. Madan, in the prefent volume, frequently mentions the 
oppofition that was made to fecond marriages by the Fathers ; 
and going back to avery early period, produces the name of 
Clemens of Alexandria, and puts it at the head of the oppofi- 
tion. © This Clemens of Alexandria, whatever he might write 
in behalf of marriage felf, did not approve of fecond marriages. 
Dupin fays, that though he did not entirely condemn them, yet 
he blames them.’ It is Mr. Madan’s cuftom to deal chiefly in 
general aflertions. To convince an impartial inquirer, it is ne= 
ceflary to be particular. Tie queftion is—** how, and on what 
grounds, did this learned Father d/ame fecond marriages ?” Now, 
the beft anfwer we can give to the queftion is, to permit Cle- 
mens to fpeak for himfelf.— After having treated of the opinions 
of Tatian, whole diftinétions refpecting the old and the new 
hufband, tended, as Clemens remarks, to diflolve the law, as if 
it was the inftitution of another God, he hath the following ex- 
prefion ; viz. * ** But although, from a condefcending regard to 
human infirmities, and the natural warmth of conititution, the 
Apottle gives a licence to any one to enter into a fecond mare 
riage (becaufe fuch a one doth not thereby commit any tref- 
pafs with refpect to his former covenant, for he is nor forbidder 
by the law), yet he doth not arrive to that highest? ftandard of 
Chriftian perfe€tion which is propofed in the Golpel.” 

If Clemens had fpoken half {fo favourably of polygamy, as he 
hath of fecond marriages, his teftimony would have been ap- 
‘pealed to; not as a flender tribute of mere fufferance, reluctantly 
given, but as a full and decifive evidence, beftowed with the 
warmth of friendfhip, in the clear day-light of conviction ; and 
this Clemens, inftead of being defecrated to the company of Mr. 
Madan’s * Mother Goofe,’ would have been exalted to a high dif- 
tinction in Mojes’s feat. 

Mr. Madan’s account of the firft and fecond centuries is com- 
prized within the fcanty limits of eight pages; though it was 
to the opinions and praétifes of thofe centuries that we firft made 
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our appeal * : and it is chicfly to the teftimonies of thofe writers 
who lived neareft to the age of the Apoftles that we now cons 
fine our inquiry. 

Mr. M. quotes the writings but of four Fathers through this 
moft interefting period. As to his fidelity refpeCting two of 
them, we have already faid enough to convince the world how 
little it is to be depended on. 

He next fpeaks of Tertullian, whom we readily refign to Mr, 
Madan, with the whole fect of the Montanifts, to be fcourged 
at pleafure: ‘Though, indeed, the pleafure of fcourging will be 
much abated, when Mr. Madan reflects, that not one ftroke will 
rebound on an orthodox Father ; and that he is only chaftifing 
thofe whom the men he hates have fufficiently lafhed already. 

The venerable name that clofes the Ai/fory of the fecond cen- 
tury, is that of Athenagoras ; and all that is faid of this ancient 
Apologift, is contained in the following words: ¢ Athenagoras 
commends virginity, condemns fecond marriages—calling them 
honeft adultery.’ 

We truft we fhall not trefpafs too far on the indulgence of 
our Readers, if we give this paflace a particular and critical exa- 
mination. It is of confequence in the prefent argument; and 
we have fome obfervations to offer on it, which, if free, are, we 
hope, no way prefumptuous ; and, if novel, not groundlefs, 

When we read the above paflage in Mr. Madan’s book, and 
recollieéted the original in Athenagoras, we at iirft fuppofed, that 
he had borrowed from fome Latin author, who had tranflated 
gumpemns mores, adulterium HONESTUM. We fufpected that 
Mr. Madan’s ear had been caught by the found; and concluded, 
that the fame judicious guide would have led him to have tranfs 
Jated the honefia facies of Terence—** an honef? countenance.” 
While we were fmiling at the blunder, a conjecture crofled our 
minds, that pofibly Mr. Macan’s ear was impofed on by the 
French word honacte ; and that Dupin might make ufe of it in 
the fame fenfe as the Latins. At laft, after many idle fufpicions, 
that did little credit to Mr, Madan’s knowledge of language, our 
doubts were thoroughly removed ; and we difcovered that Mr. 
Madan had neither borrowed from Greek, Latin, or French, 
but, in good truth, from plain Englifh! For the paffage quoted 
above is tranfcribed verbatim from an old and wretched tranfla- 
tion of Dupin; and is a farther confirmation of what we hinted 
at in the beginning of this paper, that our Author’s acquaintance 
with the Fathers feems to be wholly of the fecond-hand fort. 

As the paffage referred to is the on/y one which hath even been 
pretended to be brought ‘rom Athenagoras, in proof of the un- 
Jawfulnefs of a Chriftian’s marrying a (econd wife after the 
Geath of the firft, we fhall examine it diftinély ; inferting the 
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whole of the original in the margin, for the infpection of the 
learned Reader *. 

In the fenfe in which it hath been generally underftood, it 
contains ag laring abfurdity and contradiction. Even Dr. Cave, 
whom Mr. Mac in, with equal elegance and good manners, calls 
‘the whitewafber of the Fathers,’ hath the following fevere 
friGures on it, in his View of ‘§ Primitive Chriftianity.” 

‘6 Hear (| ays he) what one of their Apologifts fays of fecond 
marriages—* Amonaft us every man remains as he was born, or 
‘enga iveth himfelf in one only marriage ; for, as for fecond mar- 
€ ria anes, they are but a more plaufible cr decorous kind of adul- 
‘tery; our Lord afluring us, that, whofsever putteth away his 
‘wife, and marrteth ancther, comsinitecth adultery ?>—which text 
how pervert | he interprets, and how imper tinently he applies 
to his purpofe, I am not willing to remember.” 

For our parts, we cannot fo readily difpenfe with the ingenu- 

oufnefs and good fenfe of this eminent Father, 2s to fuppofe 
him guilty of the perverfexefs and impertinence here laid to his 
charge. It is at leaft an aét of charity to endeavour to refcue 
him from fo heavy an accufation, both on his integriry and his” 
underftanding. 

a us it is evident, that the whcle paflage in difpute is le- 

elled direct!y—not acaintt fecond ine that are entered 
into in confequence | of death; but folely againft thofe which are 
entered into, in confeq uence al a divorce, that hath not the plea 
of fornication or adultery to fanctify it. 

On the ground of this obfervation, we offer the following 
tr: nilation, with which we fhall interweave a paraphrafe, iluf- 
trative of the whole paflage; and let Mr. Madan difpute, or 
contradict it, if be can. 

“ Every perion [among the Chrijtians] either continues in the 
ftate in which he was born, or remains in a fingle marriage : 
for a fecond [or double} marriage is but a fpecious adultery ; 
BECAUSE he who PUTTETH AWAY His WIFE, fays Chrift, 
and marrieth an. ther wife, committeth adultery. He [who is 
the Lawgiver of the Chi aang, neither allows a man to put away 
the wife, wed virginity he had policfled, nor to add another in 
Matriaze to her: FO! : that DEPRIVES HIMSELF [by his own 
act and deed, or by a voluntary divarce—which is the very crime cur 
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Saviour fo exprefsly condemns in the text jufl quoted ;—or, in othep 
words, he who RIDS HIMSELF] of his firft wife, though the 
hath afterwards died { yet his marrying another in confequence of an 
unlawful divorce, flamps him with the crime of adultery, and), he 
is [in reaiity] a fMafqued adulterer ; for, indeed, he tranf{greffeth 
the appointment of God (fince in the beginning he made one 
man and one woman) diflolving [ dy the ac? of divorce}, the union 
that fubfifted between fiefh and fieth ; and which was appointed 
to be the common medium of generation.” 

Is it not clear, that this whole paflage is pointed entirely 
again{t fecond marriages that take place under the fanction of a 
divorce? Athenagoras might, with great propriety, call /uch 
marriages /pecious adultery; and the perfons who engaged in 
them, veiled adulterers. For the practice, here condemned, was 
fo common at the time that this Father writ his apology, both 
among the Jews and the Heathens, that it was by no means 
efteemed difreputable. The former pleaded the Law of Mofes ; 
the latter, the cuftoms of the nations. But the excellent Apo- 
logift, in oppofition to this unjuft and flavitious practice, pleaded 
the law that was eftablifhed among Chriftians, and was regarded 
as their meature of juftice and purity. @Aa’ esi vomos nus og 
OiKALOTUUNS [LET POY ETOKNTEV «6 ~ o YUVOIKH [LEV EXASOS NW, NY 
nyayero xata Ta UD’ yuu Tidssreves vous. Now, what were 
thofe Jaws refpecting marriage? (They were the following: 
That a man fhould have but one wife at the fame time :—that 
he fhould not put her away if he found her a virgin :—that if he 
did put her away, he loofened the very connection that was eftae 
blifhed by the hand of God himfelf: that, if he married another 
in confeguence of a divorce, even if the firft wife died after the 
divorce took place, he was to be regarded, by Ciiriftians, as ins 
tentionally an adulterer, notwithftanding the Jewifh and the Ro- 
man law might give a fanétion to his crime. 

We have thus given what we apprehend to be the plain fenfe 
of Athenagoras, in a paflage which, we think, hath hitherto 
been generally mifunderftood and mifapplied. Viewed in the 
light in which it is now placed, nothing is more confiftent with 
the univerfal tenor of the New Teftament, and that particular 
authority of our Lord, to which it makes a direct and formal 
appeal. Confidered in any other view, the quotation is zmpertt- 
nent, and the reafoning on it perverfe and ridiculous. 

On the above paflage we would offer the following remarks: 

I. Athenagoras feems to confider fornication before marriage 
as an exception to the general prohibition of divorce by our 
Lord, as well as adultery afterwards. Many expofitors have 
fo interpreted our Saviour’s words, as to include the fame ex- 
ception; (Vid. Henry’s Expof.) “* He that putteth away his 
wife, except in cafe of fornication, &c. &c. Now an illicit con- 
nection 
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nexion with another man, previous to a woman’s marriage with 
a lawful he fband, was deemed by the Mofaic law to be a crime 
worthy of death; becaufe it was an impofition of the groileft 
and moft unpardonable kind. It carried with it an equal degree 
of hypocrify, indelicacy, and injuflice. In after-times, as the 
world became more corrupt, the feverity of this law was re- 
Jaxed, and the crime was punifhed by an open and a moft ig- 
nominious divorce.—T he Jewifh’law indeed cannot be revived 
in its full force, for reafons avhich it is not neceflary to men- 
tion. But we'think, that if. the fact could be cleariy and cir- 
cumftantially proved, thegwoman who zmpgfes herfelf as a virgin 
on a man, after the violation of her purfty, is in every view 
fubjected to the fhame and penalty of a divorce;, and we 
know no law of Chrift cr his apoftles that would forbid it. 
ss If (fays Athemagoras), the man hath poffefied himfelf of 
her virginity (or more literally deftroyed it, exausé tny maptevian), 
he fhall not put her away, after he hath, made her a wife.” 
But may we not infer, from this method.of expreffion, that 
the good Father thought divorces allowable, if thofe who had 
been defiled’ by an unlawful commetce with other men, im- 
pofed themfelves for virgins, and were married, in confcquence 
of their being confidered as fuch? 
wll. It aught to be particulaily obferved, that through the 
whole of the preceding paflage, the man alone’ is fpoken of 
as the agent. If it ‘had been. defigned to.forbid or difcoun- 
tenance {cond marriages, after the death of either of the 
parties, this reftriction would hardly have been preferved. 
The woman ought equally tohave beén admonifhed. Divorces, 
thouzh not ablolutely confined to the men, yet mo/? generally 
took place in confequenceof their caprice, or cruelty, or luft, 
or jealouly. 

II]. Through the whole, the man is made*an/werable , fot 
the tranfgreffion actually and voluntirily comimitted by the 
difmifion of his wife. Now we afk, if fuch a mode, of ex- 
prefion could, with the flignteft degree of propriety, or. on 
any principles of common fenfe, *be applied to his Jofnmg her 
by death? Could+HE be faid, ** to fend her away,”—‘* to 
violate the inftitution of God,”—** to difofve the connexion 
that fubfifted between him ,and his wife, for the fake of 
mutual cohabitation?” Certainly not!—The abfurdity is: fo 
glaring that fo fine a writer as Athenagoras could not pof- 
libly have failen into it. it is too ridiculous to charge the 
moft ignorant Monk of after-times with. 

IV. To place the nonfenfe dnd contradiftion of the paf- 
fage, when made to refer to fecond inarriages (as Mr. Madan 
Would reprefent ,it), in its true ight, We need only to 
tranilate it, according to its common acceptation, ‘¢ For 
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he who deprives or rids himfelf of his firft wife, ** * at. 
THOUGH SHE BE DEAD, is an adulterer under a veil; not 
preferving the inftitution of God (who in the beginning 
created one man and one woman), but /eparating flefh from 
fieth, which had been mutually joined for the fake of the 
cohabitation of the fexes.”’ 

V. But to illuftrate the fenfe we have given of the paf- 
fage, and to determine its true meaning, we fhall produce a 
quotation from the fir/ apology of Juftin Martyr; who, fpeak- 
ing of the purity both of heart and conduct recommended 
and enforced by the gofpel, appeals to the following texts 
to confirm his obfervations, Matt. v. 28. ** Whofo looketh on 
a woman,” &¥c.; Matt. v.29. ‘* If thy eye offend thee,” &c.; 
Matt. v. 32. ** He that marrieth her that is put away from 
another mai, committeth adultery.” ‘+ THus (fays Juftin, on 
the ground of thefe texts) our mafter teacheth us, that they are 


«finners, who, under the fanétion of human laws, engage in fe- 


cond marriages, and look on a woman to Juft after her,” On 
this paflage Dr. Thirlby very judicioufly obferves, ‘that ** ¢ there 
were many who, after divorce, contracted fecond marriages, which 
were not forbidden by human laws.” Grabe and Perion con- 
firm this remark, ) 

Thus thefe two ancient, and almoft contemporary apologifts, 
agree’ in the fame principle; and, with equal jufttce, apply the 
prohibition of our Saviour both to the man and the woman. 
The one cannot divorce and matry another, without com- 
mitting adultery; nor can the other, who hath been divorced, 
become another’s wife, without incurring the fame crime. They 
both might plead the fanction of human laws; but the plea 
was invalid under the go(pel. 

Mr. Madan is now driven from the ground, on which, if he 
fails.to fupport his triumph, the great caufe of the third vo- 
lume of Thelyphthora is loft! if he returns to renew his onfet 
-——we will not talk of victories before they are gained; we 
will only fay, tirat we will meet him there. 

We will, before we conclude, produce two paflages from 
two diftinguifhed writers of the fourth and fifth centuries, in 
order, ftill farther, to expofe the groundlefs aflertion of Mr. 
Madan refpecting the opinions of the primitive church concern- 
ing the lawfulnefs of {econd marriages. 





* “ Licet defonéta,” Vid. Dechair’s Latin Tranflation. 
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Epiphanius *, in his book againft the Cathari, exprefsly fays, 
that ** thouch the man who hath married but one wife is held 
in higher efteem by the church, yet by no means ts that man 
to be condemned, or excluded from the focicty of the faith- 
ful, who is not fatished wirh living fingle after the death of his 
former wife, but marries another; nor is a woman to be con- 
demned who ats the fame part after the death of her hufband.” 

St. Auttin fpeaks, with’mingled contempt and indignation, 
of the dreams of the Montani{ls, and calls them, * Fanatics, 
who had been puffed up by the tumid and fenfelefs jargon of 
Tertullian; while, with a malignant zezl, he condemned fe- 
cond marriages as unlawful, notwithftanding the Apottle him- 
felf had altogether approved of their Jawfulnefs, and had 
fixed no mark’ of condemnation or ignominy on them.” 
[ Aug. de Hecref. Cap. 26.] 

We fhell now produce, on the fubject of fecond marriages, 
but one quotation more; and that will be from a writer, if 
not of the firft century, which is moft probable, yet zinmediately 
after: —a writer confefledly prior to lrenzus: and we do it, 
chiefly for the purpofe of evincing, by the faireft deduction of 
reafon, that the expreffion maultas nuptias, doth not refer to 
econd marriages, as Mr. Madan would poilibly be inclined to 
infinuate, or rather dogmatically affert; but to that polygamy, 
of which he himfelf, atter the example of the old heretics, hat 
the honour to be the advocate and patron. 

Tne paflaze we have in our eye, is found in the f-cond 
book of the Shepherd of Hermas. “* + If a hifband or a 
wife fhould d'e, and the furviving party fhould marry again, 
fhall the marriage be deemed fintul? No there is no fin com- 
uitted by fuch a marriage, {aid the Angel. Though if the party 
fhould remain fing!e, he might acquire great honour to himfelf 
from the Lord.” 

But what, it may be afked, hath this conceffion of Hermas 
(or whoever was the author of that very ancient Tract)—what 
hath it to do with Trenzeus? I: hath much to do with him in 
the prefent argument; for this verv work of Hermias is exprefs- 
ly quoted by {renzeus; and what is more, is even appealed to 
as a facred authority. [Vid. Ivencct Haref. lib. iv. cap. 20. in Ed. 
Majs. Jed cap. xxxvil. in Ed. Grad. et al] 

Now, is it to be fuppofed that Irenczeus fhould have ranked 
fecond marriages in the clais of the moit abandoned enormities, 
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[viz. indifferentes coitus] introduced by the moft peftilent and 
Jicentious hereticks of the fecond century, when he knew that 
they had been exprefsly declared Jewful and innocent by the un- 
equivocal and dircé teftimony of a writer whom he looked up 
to as venerable in the higheft degree? Certainly not: and we 
draw this inference with abundant confidence; and would 
even venture the iffue of the argument with refpect to the Hif 
tory of Polygamy in the Chriftian Church on this conclufion, 

That Texiullian fhould treat this ancient writer with difre- 
fpeét is not a matter to be at all wondered at. But it fhould be 
recollected, that all the contempt which he exprefied for Hermas, 
was in confequence of his defeétion to Montanifm*. ‘Before 
this period, he fpoke of him with efteem; but when he altered 
his opinion of things, he loft his refpeét for the perfon; and 
Hermas’s pleading for the Jawfulnefs of fecond marriages was 
a fufficient reafon for Tertullian’s hating him. Such is the fatal 
prejudice of fyftem !—and thus Mr. Madan’s hatred of a// the 
Fathers arifeth from the fame principle that made Tertullian 
the enemy of onc; though the objects of their diflike be in- 
deed the very reverfe of each other, ‘Fhe one thought that the 
good fhepherd granted too much indulgence to the flock ; and the 
other would be ready to fay, that he cid not grant them liberty 
enough : -——for though he approved of fecond marriages, yet he 
confidered every man as an adulterer who had more wives than 
one, | 

In a former Review we took notice of the teftimony of Juftin 
Martyr, refpecting the monogamy of Chriftians. To that tefli- 
mony, we beg leave to add one rematkable paflage that occurs 
towards the conclufion of his dialogue with Trypho, in which 
the practice of polygamy is reprobated with the moft marked and 
poignant deteftation : and the conduct of the Jewifh Rabbins is 
arraigned for encouraging and recommending it, under the pre- 
tended fanction of patriarchal example+. ‘* There are (fays 
he) fome of thofe blind and fenfelefs doctors, who permit any of 
you, even-now at this prefent timc, to have four or five wives.” 

This excellent writer is indeed, like others of the primi- 
tive Fathers, puzzled to account for the reafon of that difpenfa- 
tion of God, which permitted polygamy to be practifed; and 
therefore, like St. Paul, in the cafe of Sarah and Hagar, at- 
tempts to give it a my/fical allu/ion, of a fymbclical reference. Here 
indeed, his fancy might be thought to indulve itfelf in the uncer- 
tain wilds of {fpeculation. But the inconclufivenefs of his rea~ 
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fonings to fupport an hypothefis, by no means deftroys his 
credit as an hi/forian, when bearing his teftimony to a matter of 
fad. It is only a ftronger proof of the abhorrence in which po- 
‘Jygamy was held by the earlieft fathers of the Chriftian church; 
and the teftimony of Juftin muft be regarded as of fingular 
weivht and confequence; for he flourifhed but half a century 
after the apoftles. 

Theophilus of Antioch (whofe name is not even mentioned 
by Mr. Madan) writ his three books, infcribed to Autolycus 
sbout the year 180. In the fecond book he exprefsly attributes 
the introduction of polygamy to Lamech, of the race of Cain *. 
Mr. Madan is anxious to give it a more refpectable origin, and 
thinks that its credit is injured by making it the offspring of an 
accurfed generation. But all his efforts to remove the reproach 
of its birth are the ineffectual {trugeles of error and fophiftry. 
Polygamy is defecrated in its founder; and emphatically defe- 
crated by the term given to it by Theophilus, when he fpeaks of 
its original introduction. He calls it weAvuryia—a term which 
he afterwards applies to the adulterous and infamous marriages 
of the heathen deities. To this practice he oppofes the + monoza- 
my of the Chriftians ; and that purity of conduct which was uni- 
verfally held in the higheft eftimation by them. 

Though we are by no means difpofed to rely implicitly 
on the Fathers, or at all events to exalt the teftimony of any 
individual among them into an incontrovertible evidence, yet 
when they univerfally concur, not in a point of fpeculative 
reafoning, but in tleir teftimony to a matter of fact—a 
point of common and general practice which was vifible to all, 
and could be mifunderftocd by nene, it would difcover equal 
arrogance atid obftinacy—-and we may add, folly to both—to 
difcredit it as infufficient evidence. It would difcover the moft 
uncandid and inveterate temper to pronounce, not only one, but 
ALL the primitive Fathers in an error; and to reprefent them 
either as fools, who were themfelves deceived, or impoftors who 
meant to deceive others. At this rate, what becomes of hif- 
tory ? What credit is due to any human teftimony? By whar 
characters fhali we difcriminate the true and falfe? And what 
is it that, in any cafe, can give it authority, or make it an ob- 
ject of rational confidence ? 

Dut it will be faid, that % the moft ancient Fathers frequently 
ran into great abfurdities.” And what if they did? We will 
grant that they were frequently abfurd in their fpeculations, 
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and trifling and puerilein their aliufions. But we are not vindis 
cating them as reafoners. We do not exalt them to the bench as 
judges ; we are only producing them at the bar, as evidences, 
We are only paying the flighteft tribute that can be paid to their 
integrity, as men. We only give them the credit that is due to 
common truth and honefty. ina word, we confider them (and 
the prefent argument requires nothing more) as credible hifto- 
rians, not of a fingle event, which might have been originally 
related on doubtful tame, or traditional evidence, but of a general 
and obvious practice—uncontroverted, unqueftioned. Nor is it 
the teftimony of an individual, whofe prejudices might be fup- 
pofed to mifreprefent, or whofe ignorance might really miftake, 
even a matter of fact: bur it is the concurrent teftimony of 
the firf? and greatef lights of the Chriftian church: it ts the tef- 
timony of ALL who have written on the fubjeét ; for here amidtt 
all their difienfions they perfectly accord ; and the only reafon 
that can be given for fo untverfal a harmony is this—the faét 
was fo obvious there could be no miftake, and fo common there 
could be no difagreement. 

We have now examined the /eading principle of the third 
volume of Thelyphthora; and we flatter ourlelves we have not 
been wholly unfuccefsful in expoling its weaknefs, and detecting 
its failacy. 

We have fhewn that Mr. Madan’s view of the opinions of 
the primitive church is a compound of error, mifrepretentation, 
and matice : that his appeal to St. Clement, isa ftriking inftance 
of grofs delufion, or glaring difingenuity: that his quotations 
are frequently partial “and deficient ; his tranflations imperfeé 
and deceptive; and that the whole tendency of his Work is per- 
nicious and immoral. B... hk. 


—~= 


Art. If. The Private Life of Lewis XV. In which are contained 

- the principal Events, remarkable Occurrences, and Anecdotes of 
his Reign. ‘Trawilatecd from the French by J. O. Jultamond, 
F.R.S. 4 Vols. Evo. 11. Boards. Dilly. 1783. 





N writing the billory of princes and great men, who are at 
prefent on the po! ‘itical theatre, or have late ‘ly left it, there ts 

fo much danger of being biaffec by partial attachments or pri- 
vate intereft, that the hiftorian who, in executing this difficult 
tak, holds the feale of juftice with a fteady han id, and diftri- 
buics to every character its due proportion of prai fe or blame, 
has no imall fhare of merit. In this refpeét the hiitory now be- 
fore us deferves particular commendation. The Author, nei- 
ther blinded by that vulgar prejudice which cafts a veil over the 
facred pertons of princes, nor influenced by the narrow fpirit of 


pationality, treats the character of the monarch, and the aa 
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of minifters and courticrs, with a manly freedom, and {peaks 
concerning the events which come under his notice, not as a 
Frenchman, but as a philofopher and citizen of the world. 
Facts are related with minutenefs of detail, yet without tedious 

rolixity : characters are drawn with ftriking features, and bold- 
nefs of colouring; and the narrative is frequently enlivened 
with entertaining anecdotes. In fome parts of the work, indeed, 
the intrigues of courtiers, and the difputes of ecclefiaftics, are 
too circumftantially narrated to be intercfting to the generality 
of readers; and, in many inftances, the detail is of a nature 
which reflects little honour either upon the prince or.the nation: 
but even thefe relations may fugge(t curious and ufeful reflections 
to fuch as are difpofed to view the characters of men, and the 
incidents of ttate, with a philofophic eye. 

We tha!! begin our extra&s froin this work with the following 
account of the rife and progrefs of the Miffifipi bubble, which 
is too interefting and valuable to Icave room for an apology on 
account of its length: 

‘ John Law was a Scotchman, the fon of a goldfmith of Edie- 
burch. Never did man poflefs, in fo perfect a degree, the power of 
calculating and combining ; and he cu'tivated thefe talents, by fol- 
lowing the bent of his inclination. He applied himfelf to every thing 
tha: related to banks, lotteries, and to the trading companies of 
London; he ftedied the means of fupporting them, of animating the 
hopes and confidence of the public, by keeping up their expectations, 
or by increaling their zeal. He penetrated inco the inmoit fecrets of 
thefe matters; and increafed his liock of knowlecge itil! more from 
the new Company, eitablithed by [larley Earl of Oxford, for paying 
off the national debt. Having afterwards obtained the employment 
of Secretary to fome Agent of the Reiident’s in Holland, he made 
himfelf acquainted upon the {pot with ihe famous Bauk of Amfterdam; 
with its capital, its produce, its refources; with the demands indi- 
viduals had upon it; with its variations, its interelt; with the mode 
of lowering or raifing its tock, in order to withdraw the capital, that 
it might be diltributed add circulated; with ihe order that Bank ob- 
ferved in its accounts and in its offices ; and even with its expenditures 
and its form of adminiftration. By dint of reefing upon the in- 
formation he had acquired, and of combining fo many difierent ideas, 
he formed a fyRem which was admirabie for its order, and the conca- 
tenation of the various operations which conilituied it: a fyftem tound- 
ed at leaft as much upon the knowledge of the human heari, as upon 
the fcience of numbers; but from which good faith, equity, ind ha- 
manity were totally banifhed, to make Way for perfidy, tnjuilice, vio- 
lence, and cruelty, And indeed the author of it was himfelf an ua- 
principled wretch, bound by no ties of morality or religion Having 
(lain Or murdered a man, he was obliged to fly fram Great Britain ; 
he brought away with him another man’s wite, with whom he lived 
Many years as if the had been his own, His avidity was infatiable, 
and it was to gratify this paflion, that all his extenfise combinations 
were made to concur. In that exhaufted flate to which the war had 
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reduced all the European powers, he forefaw that they would necef. 
farily endeavour to re-eftabh th their finances ; and hecorceived greater 
hopes of {ucceeding than ever, by the aliurement of his fyltem, 
which was calculated to feduce any power that would not fcruple to 
prefer the fpeedieft method of exonerating itfelf, to that which was 
moft hone. The object of his pian, therefore, was ncicher trade 
nor the facility of levying taxes without diminifhing them, nor the re- 
trenchment of expences, ner the cultivation of the foil, nor the con- 
fumption of provifions, nor even the circulation cf the fpecie. He 
had built up his fyftem with 2 view that a fovereign fhould pay his 
debts, not only without encroaching upon his profufion er his luxury, 
but alfo by attra&iing to himfelf all the gold and filver of his fubjeds ; 
and fuch was to be the illufion, that the fubjects thould give it up vo- 
luntarily; nay more, fhould be eager to bring it in, fhouid infil upon 
its being received, fhoald confider it as a favour to be preferred; and 
that when they were rouzed from this dream, if they fheuid find 
themfelves bereft of their property, they fhould not be able to lay the 
blame on any thing but their own avidity. A project of a mof 
alarming nature to the human mind, and which every other man, 
except this daring genius, would have rejected as a chimera, if it 
had luggefted itfelf to him! 

© This fyitem confified of a Bank, the rea! capital of which was 
to be the revenues of the tate, and the accruing capital fome un- 
known kind of commerce. This benefit being calculated to keep 
pace with the imagination in its increafe, was to be a wonderful fpur 
to thofe gameflers who wifhed to partake of m, by means of fhares 
which were to be made out fucceflively, in proportion to the eager- 
nefs of the parties. 

* Thelfe thares, in fact, which were at firft few in number, could 
not fail of rifing to an enormous price, on account of their fcarcity, 
and the rapidity of the circelation; this would not only factlitate, 
bot even neceffitate the making of ocher fhares, and at an advanced 

remium, : 

‘ This new paper, bringing the old into difcredit, would furnihh 
an excellent mode of diftributing it; becaufe the old paper would be 
received at par, but always with a certain proportion of money. 

‘ Tn order to engage perfons to get rid of this old paper, the value 
of it was to be made uncertain by frequent fluctuations; thus the pof- 
feffors of it would be apprehenfive that it might become of no value 
in their hands: when it fhould be raifed, one would readily convert 
it into fhares, to fecure the advantage; and when it fhould be lower- 
ed, one would fear that it fhould become lower ilill, 

‘ The Bank, on the contrary, were to make all their payments in 
bills, whofe value being invariable, would keep up the confidence in 
them, and wouid rencer them more nesoiiable, and preferable to 
{pecie. 

‘ The difcredit brought upon monev would lower the interef of it, 
and the prince was to avail himfelf of this reduion to make his 
Joans, and thas difcharge part of his debts, without any difburfe- 
ment; for the individuals, not knowing wha: to do with it, would 
bring it back to him. ; 
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¢ If the individuals wifhed to lay out their money in more folid 
accuifitions, lands, provifions, and merchandize would increafe, and 
confequently fo would the receipt of the taxes and the cufloms. 

‘ This phantom of fortune dazzling the eyes of every one, the 
feveral clafies of citizens, in their eagernefs for partaking of it, would 
intereit themfelves in the keeping up of the Bank fo much the more; 
asa number of individuals, either more fortunate Or more dextrous, 
neceflarily making enormous profits, would excite the general cu- 
pidity, nearly in the fame manner as the higheft prize in a lottery 
keeps up the hopes of the adventurers, of whom the greater part 
nuit neverthelefs be lofers. Now, what fort of competition would 
there not be in this inftance, where every one would be certain of 
winning, by increafing the dividends 2-propos? 

‘ Let this illufion be kept up only for a few years, and the Sove- 
reign wii! have paid off all his debts, and will have drawn into his 
coficrs, the greateft part of the fpecie of his own, and even of other 
kingdoms, 

‘ Such were the axioms and corollaries of Law’s fyfem: an in- 
fernal theory, deduced certainly from facts, and which he had never 
ventured to confider coolly in all its horror: let us fay more, a theory 
that was not cven to be conceived; but the Regent and he, hurried 
away, in fpite of themfelves, by the rapid motion of this political 
machine, were obliged to yield to its impulfe, till it broke to pieces 
by its own efforts. 

‘ However this may be, the author of this plan, whether more or 
lefs digeited with refpect to its confequences, perceiving that it could 
not be carried into execution in any ftate, except where the Sove- 
reign enjoyed abiolute authority, confidered France as the kingdom 
mott fit tor his defign. Befides, he knew the people; that they were 
fond of novelty, that they adopted it without contideration, and gave 
themfelves up to it with a kind of frenzy. It has been afferted, that 
he firlt propofed his fyltem to Lewis XIV. who, notwithitanding his 
being in want of fuch a fcheme, upon the bare expofition of it, re- 
jected it with a kind of abhorrence. The author was not difconcerted, 
but produced it again to the Duke of O:leans. ‘That Prince, more de- 
termined, more enterprifing, and certainly lefs fcrupulous, confi- 
dered it as very ufeful to his views ; he was moreover preffed by cir- 
cumitances; he wifhed to avail himfelf of the fhort time he had to 
govern, to remedy the evils of the ftate, which required a neceflary 
crifis, [le therefore adopted this fyflem; he would not allow him- 
ielt to think of the violent convulfion into which he was going to 
throw the ftate, and flattered himfelf, that his genius wou!d be able 
to put a ftop to its eff:éts, whenever they fhould become too fatal. 
Neverthelefs, as he was not the abfolute mafler, and that he was 
obliged to aét with a great deal of caution, he adopted it only flowly, 
and by degrees, 

* At firtt he contented bimfelf with permitting Law to eftablith a 
Bank, in order to accuilom the people by degrees to fuch a title, and 
to fuch an eftablithment. Ic was prefented under an appearance of 
Public utility, and it would really have been attended with very great 
«vaniages, if it had been conincd to the funclions {pecified in the 
weit which fet iron foot. 
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‘ The year following, in order to give this Bank a credit, which 
was to be anfwerable to the more extenfive undertakings it was to 
embrace, a decree of Council was iflued, which ordered all thofe who 
had the management of the Royal treafure, to receive, and even to 
difcharge the bills without difcount. By this decree, fuil of artifice, 
under the appearance of fimplicity, the Bank was made the repelitory 
of all the revenues of the King. ‘This was the frit ftep cowards that 
jdeal fortune it was to make: it immediately fixed the intereft at 
feven and an half per cent. 

‘ Some time after, a trading Company was created, under the 
title of the Weftern or Mififipi Company. Iss object was the planting 
and culture of the French colonies of North America. The King 
gave to this Company all the lan’s of Louifiana, ard permitted 
French, as well as foreigners, to be concerned in it, by taking 
fhares of it, part of the value of which might be farnilhed in bills of 
ftate, which loft from fifty to fixty per cent, upon the fpor. How was 
it poflible to refift fuch a bait, more efpecially as the Country was re- 

refented as a Peru, more fertile in gold than that of the Spaniards! 
Even the Parliament was taken in, and made no {cruple of regifter- 
ing. They yet faw nothing in this, but whac might be ufeful to the 
ftate. | 

* In 5718, the Bank made further advances. It was announced 
under the title of Bank Royal, by a declaration of his Majefly, which 
fignified, that the King had reimburfed in money the capitals of 
thofe perfons who had fhares in the Bank, which they had only paid 
in bills of ttate, and that thefe capitals had been converted into thares 
of the Weftern Company ; and in a word, that the King was become 
fole proprietor of all the fhares of the Bank. Mr. Law was appointed 
Dire&or to it, under the authority of his Majeity, and the orders of 
the Regent. 

‘ Three things were the refule of this declaration: one, that the 
Monarch, being thus transformed into an univerfal Banker of his 
kingdom, the whole French nation, the firit Lords and Princes, who 
are ever the apes of their mafter, were not afhamed to exercise the 
fame trade, fo that they all became Financiers, Brokers, and Ufurers. 
The fecond refult was, that the public, aftonithed that the King 
fhould buy up thefe fhares of the Bank at 500 livres * in {pecie, when 
they had originally coit no more than sco livres in bills of the ftate— 
that is to fay, reckoning the difcredit of thefe bills, about 170 livrest, 
jn real value—conceived a very high opinion of them, and contended 
zealouily to obtainthem. The lait refult was, that the fhares of the 
Weftern Company, being preferred by the Clerks of the Bask to the 
reimburfment cf them in (pecie, were reckoned an excellent ecquifition, 
fo that the rife of them kept pace with that of the {hares of the Bank. 

‘ The Parliament, fince the laft Bed of juflice, had opened their 
eyes, and interfered no more in matters of finance. At another time, 
the want of the legal form of regiftering in this court, would have 
alarmed the Parifians; but fuch was now the delirium, that they faw 
nothing but the phantom of fo:tune which dejuded them, and which 
was realized to their eyes. This enthufiafm foon reached the pra- 
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yinces. and, to gratify the eagernefs of the people, private offices 
of the Bank were eftablithed, by decree of Council, in the cities of 
Lyons, la Rochelle, Tours, Orleans, and Amiens. The Miniftry 
did not care to efablith any in the cities that had Parliaments, be- 
caufe they forefaw that thofe companies would oppofe them. Okxher 
cities were fufpected of oppofition, and as thofe citics did not feem to 
care about the matter, the Minittry were fearful of diffatisfying them, 
and of occafioning, on their part, an expoftuiation which might difli- 
patie the general wlufion, Lifle, Marfertles, Nantz, Saint Malo, and 
Bayorac, were diftinguithed by this prudent exclufion. 

‘ The fume decree of Council forbad the making of any payment 
jn money above the fum of €00 livres {, and by a clavfe which re- 
{trained commerce even in its detail, and charatierifed the litclenefs 
of the views and means of the legiflature, the bafe coin and copper 
money were not to be given or received in the markets above fix 
livres §, unlefs it was to make up odd money. The evident defign 
of this arrangement was to render the Bank bills more neceffary, and 
thus to inforce the circulation and multiplication of them. 

‘ In efe&, an order was foon iffued to make out one hundred mil- 
lion of Bank bills. Thefe, faid the decree of Council, cannot be fub- 


je to any diminution, as the /pecie is ; inasmuch as the circulation of the 


Bank bills is more ufoful to the fubje&s of his Majefty, than that of the 
Jpecie of gold and fuver, and that they deferve a particular proteion, 
in preference to the coin made of matertals brought from foreign countries, 

‘ .\ few months after, there appeared prohibitions to maxe pay- 
ments above ten livres * in filver, and three hundred livres + in 
gold. ‘Thus gold and filver being debafed by thefe fuccefive and 
declared diminutions, were in fome fort profcribed and thrown out 
of commerce by this decree. People were therefore ob!iged to carry 
their fpecie to the Bank, and to exchange it for paper. They ran 
there in crowds, ¢onjuring and imploring the Clerks to receive their 
fpecie, and thinking themfelves happy when they fucceeded. Upon 
which, a merry feliow wittily called out to thofe who were the mo 
forward ; Don’t be afraid, Gentlemen, that your money fhould remain on 
your hands, it frail all be taken from you. Some individuals then fet 
up this trade, they were fubfitutes :o the Bank, and as every body 
would ablolutely have bills, and that there was an appreheniion of 
their failing, they preferred, for expedition fake, lofing three or four 
per cent. of their money. Ina word, the fame method was practifed 
with regard to money, as with a bill of Exchange: it was dif- 
counted. 

‘So many treafures poured into this public depot, fhould have rene 
dered it inexhauitible. Neverthelefs, the Bank was d:ained: there 
were, as the Recent called them, fome obfrxates, that is to fay, per- 
fons who could not periuade cheinfelves, that paper was of greater 
value than money, and who were continually realizing the former, 
In order to deceive thefe people, the intereit of money was reduced 
to three and a half, two and a half, and two per cent.; the coin was 





t Twenty-five pounds. § Five fhillings. 
~ Between eight and nine fhillings. + Twelve pounds ten 
hillings, 
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kept in continual variation, fometimes diminifhing, fometimes increaf. 
ing it, by a multitude of decrees, which contradified themfelves, as 
well in their detail, as in the caufes exprefied in their preambles. 
And this delirium of the Jegiflation produced the defired etreét, for ig 
fo efetually overturned every principle, fo darkened the underttand. 
ing, and fo changed all the notions of things, that the people, not 
knowing what to adhere to, gave way to ihe impulfes of the ge. 
vernment. 

‘ It was in the height of this general anxiety, that the Regent 
completed the abufe of his authority by a m»altrous violence, which 
will undoubtedly piace him among the principal tyrants who have 
been moft expert in political tortures. The frenzy was carried fo far, 
that a decree of Council was iffued, forbic ing every perfon, and 
even every community, eicher fecular or religious, to keep by them 
more than 500 livres * in fpecie. The motive adduced fer this bar- 
barity, was a fuppofition, that there were twelve hundred millions + 
of fpecie in the kingdom, in ftagnation, from the avidity of perfons 
who, having made great fortunes, accumula.ed and hcarced up with- 
out intermiffion. The punifhment was not death, as Law would have 
had it, but, befide a heavy fine, the fums found were confifcated :— 
Snformers were encouraged by betng promifed a third of the con- 
fifcation, and the moft odious refearches were authorifed, by injoiaing 
the feveral officers of juftice to fearch wherever the Directors of the 
Bank fhoold require them. At length, the ufe of money was iil 
more reftrained, by forbidding that any payment fhould be mace, 
above a hundred livres {, except in paper. 

‘ I: mult be acknowledged, however, that the Deke of Orleans 
avas not cruel; his intention was to frighten, rather than to torment, 
In order to fucceed the better, the farce was played, according to his 
orders, by fome trufty perfons, who were to let themfelves be fur- 
prifed in delinq’ency againft the decree. They were preceeded againf, 
imprifoned, and rewarded in fecret for their connivance. Thefe ex- 
amples did indeed intimidate. The Dupes, for fo they were called 
at the palace, where the graveft mattcrs are treated with dons mots, 
hafiened toobey ; all the money in depofic with the notaries, in trutts, 
or in other public places, was converted into paper. The courtiers, 
ever flaves to the wiil of their mafier, gave way to that of their 
Sovereign without murmuring ; and thefe who were nor well with 
the Regent, dreading his refentment, eonfcrmed to it alfo. The 
Chancelior Pontchartrain, who was then retired from public employ- 
ment, fent 57,000 louis d’or to the Bank, valued them at 72 livres | 
each, This capture diverted as much his R. H, as the condodt of 
anower magillrate mui have chagrined him, 

* The Prefident Lambert de Vernon went to the Duke or Orleans, 
and told him that he came to name a man to him who had ¢co,oco 
livres §in gold. His R.H. ftarted back with furprife and horror, 
crying out with his ufual ttrength of expreffion: Ob! Mr. Prefident, 
what ar———y fart of a trade bave you taken upon ycu there? The 
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* Near twenty-one pounds. + Fifty millions flerling. 

t Above four pounds, @ About three pounds. 

§ Near twenty one thoufand pounds, 
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Prefident replied; Sir, £ ao nothing more than obey the law, and it is 
that which you indiredly treat with fuch an appellation. As for the refi, 
your R. te need not be alarmed, and may do me more jufices it is my/elf 
] come to inform againft, in the bcpe of baving the aderty to keep at heapt 
a part of this fur: avbich 1 prefer to all the bills of the Bank. The 
more noble and firm conduct of the Firft Prefident of the Chamber of 
Accounts will certainly be much mcre admired. He an{wered to 
shofe who came to fearch him: ‘*I declare to you, that I have 
© 500,000 livres *in gold; they are for the fervice of the King, and 
«“ | have no account to give of them but to his Majefty, when he fhall 
ss be of age.” 

© Neverthelef:, thefe-vexations and this tyranny would not have 
produced the dcfired efiect, if a vent had not been found for this pa 
per, with which Fre-ce was deluged, by converting it into another 
of a more {pecicus nature; this was. ibe fhares in the Weflern Com- 
pany, the prohts of which were io 1ucreafe aaily, by the afiftances 
that were given to I°. 

‘ This Company had acquired in 1718 the charter and the effeQs 
of the Senegai Company, togeiher with their Negro trade ; the char- 
ter of the Chinefe and Eaft India Companies were afterwards annexed 
to it, and all the terricories, iflands, forts, magazines, dwellings, 
ammunition, and fhips, that had belonged to the Eaft-India Com- 
pany, were transferred to it. It hed been appointed and entitled the 
India Company. ‘The revenues of the tobacco had been farmed out to 
it: the King had ceded to it the profits upon the coin; the leafe of 
the Farmers-genera! had been annulled in its favour, and the offices 
of Receivers-general of the finance had been fupprefled. In a word, 
at the laft meeting ¢, the Company had been fhewn a mafs of 120 
millions f of profit, allotting 40 percent. as the dividend of each 
fhare for the following year. Then it was that no fcruple was made of 
difcovering thatthe origin of this Company was in common with that 
of the Bank, by blending together thefe two montlrous produétions of 
the fame father; of that fame Mr. Law, who had jut been ap- 
pointed Comptroller-general of Finance. He had firit renounced 
his religion, at the perfuafion cf l’Atbé Tencin; a circumftance 
which gave occafion to the following epigram: 

Tencin, a curic on thy feraphic zeal, 

Which, by perfuafion, hath contriv’d the means 
To make the Scotchman at our alrars kneel, 
Since which, we all are poor as Capuchines §, 

‘ This jeft, which was but too true, did not prevent the general 
frenzy of brokerage from rifing to fuch a pitch, that at the time of 
the union of the tivo Companies, the India Company had p:oduced 
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} Near twenty one thoufand pounds. 
t a meeting was held oa the 32th of December, 1719. 
+ fave millions fteclirg. 
§ Lorn de ton xele féraphizne, 
Malb- ureux Abbé de Tencins 
Detuis que Law eff Cathel:que, 
Tour le reyaume eff Capucin £ 
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fix hundred thoufand fhares, smouniing to 1,677,509,000 livres ® of 
original capital, the gamis.g in which raifed the prices fo exceffively 
high, that the mats of them 4s confidercd by an adie calculator +, as 
reprefenting as much as fix thoufsnd rn lions | in fpeculation, 

In tiefe times of cnt > here aie ciways pe ople dexterous enc ough 
to profit ya the folly of others, and thefe are the perlons who contr. 


bute wonderfully to exciie the gen ralemulation. Lirtle attention is 
paid to ae numbers t hat are ruiece, an } at whote ex pence thefe pro- 
digious fortunes are made; er we attcihute their lofles to themfelves, 


to fooliiiae!s, ignorance, or mifcondoct. We fhall fay noshing of 
Law’s profis: being | at the head of rhe Rank, that ts, depofitary of 
all the money in “ singdom, he was c.pable of enriching himfelf 
by the fhorte:t and iurett method. At his firft fetting out, he had 
bought, of the ie d’i'vreux, the covaty of Lancasville, in Nor. 


mandy, for 800 oco livres §. He had offered the Prirtce of Carignan 
1,400,coo livres || for the "Hore! de Soiffons; to the Marchionefs de 
Revvron, :02,005 livres ** four ner ettare at Lillebonnes; and to the 


Duke of Sully, 1,7¢0,c090 livres ++ for his Marquifate of Rofny, 
The height of impudence wes, that he wanted to afcribe the rapidity 
of this enormous opulence to the goodneis of his fyttem; and the 
height of ftupidity is, that people thould believe, and attempr to 
imitate him, 

* The Kecert endeavoured to confirm the truth of this by immenfe 
liberalities, which he aferibed to the fame caufe. _ He gave one mil- 
ion {{ to the HMorel-Dieu, as much to the Hofpital-general, and as 
much to the Found: ings. Heemstoved 1,500 009 livres &§ to pay 
the debts of feverci prifoners: the Marquis or Nace, the Count de 
la Mothe, and the Count de R: ey recerved ecch a eratihcaton of 
100,000 hivres |!) in hares. A fhroke of politics, which had not lefs 
its effect, and :eilored one hundred fold co the Sagem 

* Among the Prirces of the blood, the Duke of Bourbon profited 
the moit fortunately by the iha-es th. Law bad given them for their 
fupport. That Prince bought up ali the land he could find fuicable 
to him: he cauied Chantilly to be rebuilt with royal magnificence 5 
he eftablifhed a menagerie there, which was incomparably better 
flocked than the King s: he imzorted from England, at one time, 
150 race- horfes, each of which, at the rate money was then at in 
France, colt from t¢ to 1X00 tivres @. At lali, to pay his court to 
the Regent, who was paffiocately fund of his daughter, the Duchets 





es 


* Near feventy piiliious Resin 

t+ M. Necker, in his Anfrve ne P Abed Morellet, in 1767, conceri- 
ing the Abbé’s Memorial ogainj? the India Company, 

t ‘Two hundred and ify millions tterling. 

Between thirty and torty thoufand pounds. 

| Between fifty-eight aud fifty-nine thoufand pounds. 

** Near twenty-one thoufand pounds, 

tt Between feventy and eighty thoufand pounds, 

tI Above forty thonfand pounds. 

§§ Sixty-two thoufand five hundred pounds, 

HI Above four theufand poonds. 


@ From fixty to eighty pounds on an average, ; 
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of Berry, he gave that Princefs, who was eager after pleafure, a fu- 
perb feftival, which lalled four or five days, and coft an immenfe fum 

, ey. 

” i the individuals, it feems as if chance had been particu- 
larly favourable to obicure perfons, A certamn widow of Nawur, 
named Caumont, was much the topic cf converfation, who had fup- 
plied the army with tents and other merchandife of the fame kind. 
by {ome lucky revolutions of fortunc, fe got into her hands tu the 
amount of 70 Millions * of Bank Bills. Lhe Memoirs of the Regency 
make mention of a hump-backed man +, who acquired in the courfe 
of 2 few days 150,000 livres f, for having lent his hump by way of 
a writing defk for the brekers. Footmen were frequently obferved in 
their macters Carriages, who had been feen behind them the day be- 
fore, Thefe feme Memoirs fpeak of a pe:fon, whofe change of con= 
dion was fo rapid, that he was gomg to refume his former polt, if 
he had not been apprized of the miiiake; of another, who, having 
had a quarrel in his carriage, aud being obliged to get out of it to 
febt, cried out, Gentlemen of the livery, come t9 my afffiance ! and of 
athird, who having ordered an eguipage for himiclt, and being atked 
what arms he would have put upon it, anfwered, the sine/?. 

‘Tt was in the treet called Quircampoix that ithe negociation of 
the fhares was carried on, there being yet no exchange. Fortunate 
were thofe who had houfes in this fircet! A room was let as high as 
ten livres \ per day. But the great crowd had no occafion for a 
dwelling there. By break of d.y the paflage of this narrow ftreet 
was choaked up with gam flers: whofe madnefs continued increafing 
the whole day. In the cvewtng a bell was rung, and they were ob- 
liged to be driven away by force. ‘There was at the time a caricae 
ture print engraved, which, under a grofs, but ju allegory, pives a 
very natural picture of the ravages cccalioned by this ep:demical 
freazy. It is still preferved by the connoiffeurs as a precious monu- 
mentofhittory. Isisentitted, Arrue portrait of the Lord Quincampoixe 
Accordingly we fee, in the cenure of the print, the reprefentation of 
that Lo:d’s head, with this device, Aut Cefar, aut nihil. Over it is 
placed a crown of peacock’s feathers and toitles, which is offered to 
bim by Folly, with this other infcripiion, J am the laughing-fock of 
the wife and the foolifo. Under the portrait a keitle is icen {moking, 
woich a devil is heating with paper. A broker is throwing by hand- 
luis into the cauldron his gold and filver, which, meliing, produces 
nothing but new paper. A figure of Defpair, placed behind this un- 
fortunate man, feems waiting to lay hold of him at the conclafion of 
this operation. 








* Near three millions fterling. 

t The fame thing happened to a certain M. de Nanthia, who was 
hot deformed, bet ufed to lend his back for a writiny dctk, This i$ 
afaét well known in the family of Mi. Amelor, at prefent miniller, 
Whofe Welch uncle this M. ee Nanthia was. 
elf that we have the anecdote, 

1 Six thoufand two hundsed and fifty pounds. 

§ Eight thillings and four pence. 


It is from the family 
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¢ Such was the fituation of almoft the whole kingdom of France, 
where the contagion had quickly f{pread from one to another, in fuch 
a manner, as to affect perfons of the belt underitandings: this is evi- 
dently proved by the anecdote of De la Mothe, and of the Abbé Ter- 
raflon. Thefe two wife men (for the firit, though a poet, was ftill 
more a philofophcr) fo famous tor their exquifite fenfe, for their lo- 
gical accuracy, and for the depth of their reafoning, were converfing 
one evening upon the folly of the day, and laughing atit. Some 
time after, they met face to face in the Quincampoix itreet. Being 
at firft afhamed, they were delirous of avoiding each other: but at 
length, having nothing to reproach themielves with, they agreed, 
that a man Ought never to {wear againit his doing any Gne thing; 
and that there was no fort of extravagance of which man w-s not Ca- 
pable; after which they each went their way to make the beit bar. 

ain they could for themfelves. 

¢ The moit dreadful event of this infernal Rrect, was the melan- 
choly catatt;ophe of Count Hoorn. This young Flemtfh nobleman, 
only twenty-two or twenty-three years of ape, excited by the demon 
of cupidity, was urged on to murder a merchant, whom he drew into 
a public-houfe, in order to rob him of his pocket-book. It was in 
open day: he was foon taken up, and broken alive upon the wheel, 
though allied to feveral fovercign houfes, and related even to the 
Regent himfelf. ‘That Prince, who knew the rigorous duties of juf- 
tice, would not fuffer himfelf to be moved by this confideration. He 
anfwered in energetic terms, When {have got bad blood, I have it 
let out *, 

* The balance between this paper and the fpecie of France being 
once deilroyed, by the too great profufion of the former, which fome 
perfons eftimate as high as i:x thoufand millions +, not only the funds 
of the Company became infufiicient to keep up {o enormous a credit, 
but the fum likewife exceeded, by more than two-thirds, the whole 
{pecie and mats of gold and filver that might then be in the kingdom. 
In vain were all fo:ts of flratagems devifed to fupport this Bank, {fo 
far as even to publifh a declaration forbidding all the King’s fub- 
jets, or foreigners refiding in the kingdcm, all communities and 
other bodies, to keep, after the firlt of May, any {pecie and mate- 
rials of gold, and after the firit of December, any fpecie or materials 
in filver, upon pain of confifcation und fine: the officers of the mint 
were likewile forbidden to coin any; but nothing fucceeded: the 
people laughed at an abfurd legiflation, which was contradicting it- 
ielf from morning to night, which made acrime of the mott necel- 
fary coconomical virtues, and which. Jott itfelf in the labyrinth of its 
own regulations, that have filled twelve volumes in quarto. The ver- 
tigo was diflipating, and peop!e were beginning to realize as fatt as 
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* Tt is added, that the neareft relations of Count Hoorn, having 
folicited that the nature of his punithment might at leait be changed, 
that the infamy of it might not fall upon ihem, the Regent replied, 
Jt will not be bis punijoment, but the crime which brought bim to ths 
that will difkonour your family, 

¢ ‘Two hundred and htcy millions fering, 
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acMble, when the fatal day arrived, which was the celebrated epocha 
of che downfal of the fyitem. 

«M. @’Argenfon, who had long been jealous that a foreigner 

fhould fupplant him in the confidence of the Regent, not only fa- 
voured the fyem no longer, but was alfo endeavouring to open the 
eyes of the Prince re{pecting it. It was with much difficulty that he 
prevailed, and he wa’ obiiged to call in the alliftance of the other in- 
timate confidants of his R. H. the Abbé Dubois, Minitter of Foreign 
Affairs, and M. le Blanc, Secretary at War *, to concur with him 
feparately in this patriotic work, Sometimes the Regen: feemed in- 
clined to expel the author of a revolution fo extraoidinary and fo 
fatal. One day he even told the Keeper of the Seals, who was {peax- 
ing to him in a ftronger manner than ufual, that he might fecure 
Law’s perfon; but when the chief magiftrate required an order in 
writing for this purpofe, he could not cbtain it. He was therefore 
obliged to have recourfe to artifice, and to make the new Comprroller- 
veneral himielf, the accomplice of his own deltrution, and of that 
of his fylem. In a committee holden between the Regent, himfelf, 
the Abbe Dubois, M. le Blanc, and the Minpfter of the Finances, he 
obferved, that a violent crifis muit neceflarily have a fhort termina- 
tion; that the prefent crifis, which was now arrived at its acme, muit 
confequently decline; that its object being now fulfilled—which was 
to make all the {pecie, and even all the materials of gold and filver in 
the kingdom, return by extraordinary means into the hands of go- 
vernment—it was now neceflary to prevent the public fiom collefting 
the precious harvelt; that the moft certain method of effe&ing this, 
would be to begin, by reducing the mafs of paper; the confequence 
of this would be, thar the people, either not diminifhing the confi- 
dence they had in it, would keep it in hopes that the redufion 
would be only temporary, and from the fear that they fhould at once 
lofe a great part of their capital; orthat the paper failing into dif- 
credit, they would crowd in to get rid of it. In the firtt inftance, 
the government would have it in their power to fettle any operations 
they pleafed ; and in the fecond, they might avail themfelves even 
of the confufion and diforder which would refult from this breaking 
up, to eftablifh fome troublefome, but neceffary formalities, by which, 
in appearing to concur with the wilhes of the bearers of the paper, 
one might delay the effect of them; and thus time might be gained 
to proceed to fome alterations, expedient for liberating the ftate. 

“ All this was more fpecious than folid ; but it was efpeciallv a de- 
teRable piece of Machiavelifm. It gives us the idea of a fet of thieves 
at the corner of a wood, confulting about'the bef method of levying 
contributions on the paflengers. It mutt, however, be acknowledged, 
that there are cafes in which the imperious claims of necefliiy become 
the only law of the ftatefman, and France was now in this ftate of 
fubverfion ; the helm of finance was flipping out of the hand of their 
adminifiration, and even out of thofe of rhe Regent. In this embar- 
rafiment, Law thought himfelf fortunate, to be furnithed with the 
means of getting out of the labyrinth into which he had thrown him- 
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. The Council had been fuppreffed in 1718, and the Secretaries 
of State re-eitablifhed at the head of the departments. 
Rey. Sept. 1721, O fell, 
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felf, and he was the foremoft in deftroying his own work, by con. 
fenting to a decree, which reduced the Bank bills, and the fliares of 
the Company, to one half of tneir value. 

‘ It is impoflible to defcribe the confternation with which the city 
of Paris was ftricken at this news. It foon was converted into rage; 
feditious libels were pofted up, and were fent in hand-bills even into 
the houfes *. The Duke cf Bourbon, the Prince of Conti, and Mar. 
fhal Villeroi, who had not been fummoned to the committee in which 
the decree had been iffued, protefted againft it, and pretended that it 
was furreptitious, fince it had not been fubmitted to the examination 
of the Council of Regency. The Pa:liament, which had not hitherto 
interfered in the affairs of the Bank, and had alway. been tn oppofi- 
tion to it, by one of thofe contradittions too frequent in their con- 
duct, sow exerted themfelves to fupport it. The Firft Prefident, 
whom they fent to the Roya! Palace, was very well received. The 
Regent, in his prefent embarraffment, was not difpleafed at this ftep, 
He did not conceal his fatisfattion from the Head of their Company, 
and anfwered him, ‘ Sir, | am very glad that this circumitance gives 
** me an opportunity of being reconciled to the Parliament, whofe 
‘© advice | will follow in every thing.” 

* Six days after the publication of the decree of reduétion, that de- 
cree was revoked by another, which reftored the paper to its value, 
but did not rellore the confidence of the public, more efpecially as 
payment was at the very fame time ftopped at the Bank. This was 
done upon the pretence of examining the knaveries. Commiffaries 
were fent to feal up the chefts, and make up the accounts. Some of 
\ the Clerks, and efpecially thofe whofe bufinefs it was to make up the 
; fignatures, were difmifled for a fortnight, with the prohibition of 
i quitting Parise So that this fecond decree did more harm than the 
firlt, by throwing again into the channel of commerce things that had 
been difcredited ; and with which fraudulent debtors paid and ruined 
their lawful creditors. 

* Among thefe tharpers tricks, that of the Prefident de Novion de- 
ferves an exception, as being very laughable at Jeaft, if not more ho- 
neft than the reft. He had fold to Law one of his eftates, and, not- 
withilanding the prohibitions, ftipulated the payment of it in gold, to 
which the Scotchman readily confented. The fum was from eight to 
nine hundred thoufand livres t+. The magiftrate’s eldeft fon availed 
himfelf of the right of redemption, and repaid the purchafer in biils. 

‘ To put a ftop to this confufion, after having exhaufted every re- 
fource of finance that was thought capable of rettoring the illufion, it 
was at laft found neceffary to put an end to the matter, by ftopping 
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* One of the hand-bills was conceived, according to the Memoirs of 
the Regency, in the following terms: ‘* Sir, and Madam, this is to 
** give you notice, that a St. Bartholomew's day will be enacted again 
** on Saturday or Sunday, if affairs do not alter, You are defired 
** not to ftir out, you nor your fervants. God preferve you from the 
** flames. Give notice to your neighbours. Dated Saturday 25 
*« May, 1720.” 

+ Between thirty and forty thoufand pounds. 
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the courfe of the Bank-bills, and bringing back money into trade. 
Thus was Law’s fvilem diffolved, the refult of which was the dou- 
bling of the nationa! debt, inftead of diminifhing it, as hejhad given 
reafon to expect. Indepencent of the debts contracted under the 
reign of Lewis XIV. which ftill fubfifted, there remained to pay off 
to the amount of eighteen hundred millions * of this paper, of which 
two thoufand fix hundred millions + had been diftributed among the 
ublic. 

‘ The author of this deteftable fyftem foon experienced the kind of 
treatment that perfons of his ftamp ufually do: he was hooted by the 
populace, who wanted to pull him to pieces; his coach was broken; 
and he himfelf efcaped only by the aétivity of his horfes, and the bold- 
nefs of his coachman. He immediately refigned, into the hands of 
the Regent, his appointment of Comptroller-general. He was not 
lefs the director of all the operations of the fame year 1720. He had 
not yet loft the confidence of his R. H. who had always a fecret incli- 
nation for the fyftem, which Law flattered him might be reftored 
again; and the Prince did not give it up till Law had in vain ex- 
hautted all the refources of his imagination. He was difmiffed filent- 
ly, and every one knows that he died of poverty at Venice.’ 

Some farther extracts from this entertaining work, chiefly re- 
fpecting the principal fubject of the Hiftory, will find a place in 


a fubfequent Article. - 


* Seventy-five millions fterling. + Above one hundred million 


flerling. E, 


Art. Ill, Watrker’s Elements of Elocution, concluded. 
¥) EFERRING our Readers to this Author’s explanation of 


the general theory of inflections given in our Jaft Review, 
we thall now proceed to lay before them fome fpecimens of the 
tfe which he makes of his theory, in feveral of the practical 
rules which he deduces from it; firft premifing, that in the ex- 
amples here given, the rifing inflexion is denoted by the acute 
accent, thus ( “ ); the falling inflexion, by the grave accent (~). 
* Every direct period fo conftructed, as to have its two principal 
conftructive parts connected by correfpondent corjunétions, requires 
the long paufe with the rifing inflexion at the end of the firft princi- 
pal conitructive member. 
EXAMPLES, 

* As we cannot difcern the fhadow moving along the dial plate’, 
fo the advances we rhake in knowledge, are only perceived by the 
diftance gone over, 

“ As we perceive the fhadow to have moved, but did not per- 
ceive it moving ; 10 our advances in learning, confifting of infen- 
ible fteps, are only perceivable by the diftance. 

_. As we perceive the fhadow to have moved along the dial, but 
did not perceive it moving ; and it appears that the grafs has 
grown, though nobody ever 4 it grow’: fo the advances we make 
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in knowledge, as they confilt of fuch minute fleps, are only per. 

ceivable by the diftance. 

* Each of thefe three fentences confifts of two principal correfpond- 
ent parts; the firft commencing with as and the laft with fo; as the 
firft member of the firft fenrence is fimple, it is marked with a comma 
only at dial-plate ; as the fecond is compounded, it is marked witha 
femicolon at moving; and as the lalt is decompounded, it is marked 
with acolon. at grow: this punftuation is according to the general 
rules of paufing, and agreeable to good fenfe ; for it is Certainly pro- 
per that the time of the paufe fiould increafe with the increafe and 
complexity of the members to which it is annexed; as more time is 
required co comprehend a large and complicated member than a fhort 
and fimple one; but whatever may be the time taken up in paufing 
at the different points, the inflexion annexed to them mutt always be 
the fame; that is, the comma, femicolon, and colon, muft invari- 
ably have the rifing inflexion,’ 

* Every direét period confiting of two principal conftructive parts, 
and having only the firft part commence with a conjunction, requires 
the rifing inflexion and long paufe at the end of this part. 

‘ Examp. As in my fpeculations I have endeavoured to extin- 
guifh paflion and prejudice’, I am {till defirous of doing fome good 
in this particular. Speator. 
* Here the fentence divides itfelf into two correfpondent parts at 

prejudice; and as the word /o is underftood before the words J am, 
they muft be preceded by the long paufe and rifing inflexion.’ 

‘y Direct periods which commence with participles of the prefent 
Arfd paft tenfe, confift of two parts; between which mutt be inferted 
the long paufe and rifing inflexion. 

‘ Examp. Having already thown how the fancy is affected by the 
works of nature, and afterwards confidered in general both the 
works of nature and of art, how they mutually aif and complete 
each other, in forming fuch fcenes and profpeéts as are moft apt to. 
delight the mind of the beholder’ ; I thall in this paper throw to- 
gether fome reflexions on that particular art, which has a more im- 
mediate tendency than any other, to produce thofe primary plea- 
fures of the imagination, which have hitherto been the fubjeat of 
this difcourfe. SpeGator, No. 415+ 
* The fenfe is fufpended in this fentence till the word Scholder, and 

here is to be placed the long paufe and rifing inflexion ; in this place 
alfo it is evident, the word zow might be inferted in perfect con- 
formity to the fenfe.’ 

‘ A loofe fentence has been fhown to confift of a period either d+ 
rect or-inverted, and an additional’ member which does not modily 
jt; Or, in other words, a loofe fentence is a member containing per- 
fect fenfe by itfelf, followed by fome other member or members, 
which do not reftrain or qualify its fignification. According to this 
definition, a loofe fentence muit have that member which forms per- 
fect fenfe detached from thofe that follow, by a long paufe and the 
falling inflexion. 

‘ As in fpeaking, the ear fe'zes every occafion of varying the tone 
of voice, which the fenfe will permit; fo in reading, we ought as 
much as poflible to imita;e the variety of fpeaking, by taking every 
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portunity of alcering the voice in correfpondence with the fenfe ; 
the molt general fault of printing, is to mark thofe members of loofe 
fentence:, which form perfect fenfe, with a comma, inftead of a fe- 
micolon, or colon; anda fimilar, as well as the moft common fault 
of readers, is to fufpend the voice at the end of the‘e members, and 
fo to run the fenfe of one member into ancther; by this means, the 
fenfe is obfcured, and a monotony is produced, inflead of that dif- 
tin@nefs and variety, which arifes from pronouncing thefe members 
with fuch an inflexicn of voice as marks a certain portion of perfec& 
fenfe, not immediately connected with what follows; for asa member 
of this kind does not depend for its fenfe en the following member, 
jt ought to be pronounced in fuch a manner, as to fhow its independ. 
ence on the fucceeding meniber, and its dependence on the period, as 
forming but a part of it, 

‘ In order to convey precifely the import of thefe members, it is 
neceflary to pronounce them with the falling inflexion, without fuf- 
fering the voice to fall gradually as at a period; by which means the 
paule becomes dificrent from the mere comma, which fufpends the 
voice, and marks immediate dependence on what follows ; and from 
the period, which marks not only an independence on what follows, 
but an exclufion of whatever may follow, and therefore drops the 
voice as at aconclufion. As this inflexion is produced by a certain 

ortion of perfect fenfe, which, in fome degree, feparates the member 
it falls on, from thofe tha: follow, it may not improperly be called 
the disjunctive inflexion. An example will aflit us in comprehend- 
jng this important inflexion in reading : 

‘ Examp. Ali faperiority and pre-eminence that one man can have 
over another, may be reduced tothe notion of quality’ ; which, con- 
fidered at large, is either that of fortune, body, or mind’: the fir 
is that which confifts in birth, title, or riches ; and is the mott fo- 
seign to our natures, and what we can the leaft call our own, of 
any of the three kinds of quali-y. Spectator, No, 219. 
‘Inthe firft part of this fentence the falling inflexion takes place 

on the word quality ; for this member we find contains perfect fenfe, 
and the fucceeding members are not necefflarily connected with it; 
the fame inflexion takes place in the next member on the word riches; 
which, with refpect to the fenfe of the member it terminates, and its 
connexion with the following members, ts exa&tly under the fame 
predicament as the former, though the ove is marked with a com- 
ma, and the other with a femicolos, which is the common punctua- 
tion in all the editions of the spectator: a very little reflexion, hows 
ever, will thew us the necellity of adopting the fame paufe and in- 
flexion on both the above-mentioned words, as this inflexion not only 
marks more precifely the completene(s of fenfe in the members they 
terminate, but wives a variety to the period, by making the firft, and 
the fucceeding members, end in a different tone of voice,’ 

* Every member of a fentence immediately preceding the laft, re- 
quires the rifing inflexion. 

‘ Examp. Ariitotle tells us, that the world is a copy or tran{cript 
of thofe ideas which are in the mind of the Firft Being’; and that 
thofe ideas which are in the mind of man are a tranfcript of the 
world’: to this we may add, that words are the tranfcript of rhofe 
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ideas which are in the mind of man’, and that writing or print. 

ing are the tranfcript of words. _ Spediator, No. 146, 

‘ In this example, if there were no connexion between the two 
Jaft members from the antithefis they contain, the rifing inflexion 
would be neceffary at the end of the penuliimate member, for the fake 
of found. 

‘ To fhort, a modern Piodaric writer, compared with Pindar, 
js like a fifter among the Camifars, compared with Virgil's Sybil: 
there is the diftortion, grimace, and outward figure, but nothing 
of that divine impulfe which raifes the mind above itfelf’, and 
makes the founds more than human. Spefator, No. 160, 

‘ The florift, the planter, the gardener, the hufbandman, when 
they are accomplifhments to the man of fortune, are great reliefs 
to a country life’, and many ways ufeful to thofe who are poffeffed 
of them. Ib. No. 93. 
‘ In the firft of thefe examples the fentence might have finithed at 

itfelf, and in the laft at /i ; for the fucceeding members do not mo- 
dify them, but as they are penultimate members they neceflarily re- 
quire the rifing inflexion,’ 

In pronouncing fentences in which a feries of particulars is 
enumerated, the falling inflexion is moft expréfGve. Let us try 
the following paflage with the rifing inflexion on each parti- 
cular. | 

‘ I tell you, though you’, though all the world’, though an an- 
gel from heaven’, were co aftirm the truth cf it, I could not be- 
lieve it, 

* How tame and infipid is this affeveration, im comparifon with 
the following manner of delivering it! that is, each particular having 
the falling inflexion: 

‘i cell you, though you’, though all the world’, though an 
angel from heaven were to affirm the truth of it, I could not be- 
Jieve it.” 

After a great number of minute rules—too minute perhaps to 
be obferved in pra&tice—refpecting the variation of inflexion in 
fingle and compound feriefes, Mr. Walker proceeds to treat of the 
fina! paufe or period, and fhews, that it generally requires the 
falling inflexion and a lower tone of voice, but that this rule is 
liabie to feveral exceptions, chiefly where the laft word is anti- 
thetical, and oppofed to a word which, from its emphatical 
meaning, requires the falling emphafis; where the laft member 
of a fenience is negative in oppofition to fome affirmative ; and 
where the fentence is interrogative, but the queftion formed 
without the interrogative pronouns or adverbs. The following 
are examples of each of thefe exceptions in their order: —IJf con- 
tent cannot remove the difquietudes of mankind, it will at leaft 
alleviate them.—Czefar deferves blame, not fame.—Do you in- 
tend to read that book ? 

Many good obfervations and rules occur in this part concern- 
inx interrogative fentences, exclamations, and parenthefes, to 
which we muft content ourfelves with barely referring our 
| | Readers, 
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Readers, in order to make room for fome of the Author’s obfer- 
vations on the remaining branches of elocution. 

Emphafis, he juftly diftinguifhes into that which arifes from 
the p culiar fenie of one or two words in a fentence, and that 
which arifes from the greater importance of the nouns, verbs, and 
other principal words, than of connectives and particles. ‘The 
latter takes place on almoft every word in a fentence, except 
the articles, prepofitions, and conjunctions. The former is 
only placed upon fome word or words, the meaning of which 
js to be pointed out as diftin& from, or oppofite to, fome 
other thing. When this oppofition is exprefled in words, 
it forms an antithefis, the oppofite parts of which are always 
emphatical: thus, 

Tis hard to fay if greater want of fkill 

Appear in writing or in judging ill. 
Sometimes one branch of the antithelis is not exprefled, but un- 
derftood ; as, 

Get wealth and place, if poffible with grace ; 

If not, by axy means get wealth and place. 
It is this kind of emphafis which moft properly merits the 
appellation, and is chiefly to be attended to in {peaking : concern- 
ing which this general rule may be laid down, that, wherever 
there is contradiftin€tion in the fenfe of the words, either ex- 
prefled or underftood, there ouzht to be emphatis in the pronun- 
ciation of them. And from hence it may be inferred, that, 
wherever we place this emphafis, we fuggeft the idea of contra- 
diftinétion. Every fentence in which there is an emphatical 
word has three degrees, which may be expreiled by different 
characters, as in the following example : 

‘ Exercife and temperance firengthen even an INDIFFERENT contti- 
tution.’ 

Every emphatic word, properly fo called, is diftinguifhed by 
the kind of inflexion it adopts. Whenever the emphatic word 
points out a particular fenfe in exclufion of fome other fenfe, this 
emphatic word adopts the falling inflexion. Lx. § When a 
Perfian foldier was reviling Alexander the Great, his officer re- 
primanded him by faying, Sir, you were paid to fight againft 
Alexander, and not to rail’ at him.’ 

The emphafis with the rifing inflexion is to be placed on 
thofe words, which, though in contradiftinction to fomething 
elfe, do not abfolutely exclude its exiftence : 

* Let us try this by an example. Lothario, in the Fair Penitent, 
exprefling his contempt for the oppofition of Horatio, fays, 

By the joys 
Which yet my foul has unconiroll’d purfu’d, 
I would not turn afide from my leaft pleafure 
Though all thy’ force were arm’d to bar my way. 
The word séy, in this palfage, has the emphafis with the rifing in- 
4 flexion ; 
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flexion; which intimates, that however Lothario might be reftrained 
by the force of oihers, Horatio’s force, at lealt, was too infignificane 
to control him: and as a farther proof that this 1s the fenfe fuggetted 
by the rifing inflexion on the word shy, if we do but alter the in- 
flexion upon th's word, by giving it the emphafis wiih the falling in. 
flexion, we fhall find, that, :ftead of contempt and {neer, a compli- 
ment will be paid to Horatio; for it would imply as mech as if 
} othario had fuid, J weld not surn afte from my leapt pleasure, net only 
though common force, but even tough thy force, great as it is, were 
armed te bar my ways and that this cannoc be the fenfe of the paffage 
is ev.cent.’ 

The grand dittin@ion then between the two emphatic in. 
flexions is this; the falling inflexion affirms fometiing in the 
emphafis, and deaies wat 1s oppofed to it in the antithefis; 
while the emphafis with the rifing inflexion affirms fomething 
ia the emphafis, wztvout denying what is oppofed to it tn the an- 
tithefis. And from nence may be deduced the following gene- 
ral rule, concerning fentences compoied of a potitive and 
negative part: If the pofitive and negative import, that fome- 
thing is affirmed of one of the things which is Genied of the 
other, the pofitive muft have the falling, and the negative the 
rifing inflexion. Ex. And men’, not Leaj/is’, thall be his game. 

On this head the Author enters into a detail of obfervation, 
through which our limits will not aliow us to follow him; we 
can only remark in general, that his principles appear to us ta 
be juft and his rules ufeful. We muft, however, except the 
preference which he gives to harmony above the maf expreflive 
utterance in the following paragraph : 

* Obfcurity is the greatcit poiiible defect in reading ; and no har 
mony whatever will make amends for it: but if the fenfe of a paffage 
is futhciently clear, it feems no infringement on the rights of the 
underftanding to give this fufficiently clear fenfe an harmon- 
Ous utterance. In this cafe, it is, perhaps, neceflary to diftinguifh 
between clear fenfe, and /rong fenfe; the firf, 1s that which puts the 
author's meaning beyond the puilibility of miilake; the laiter, as it 
were, adds fomething to it, and places the fenie in fuch a point of 
view as to give it, though not a different, yet a greater force than 
what the words immediately fuggett ; but if this additional force be- 
comes harth, quaint, or affected, the ear claims her rights in favoyr 
of harmony ; and good tafle will always admit her claim, when the 
sights of the underitanding are fufficiently fecured. 

* Thus in that noble fentiment of Cato: 

A day, an hour of virtuous liberty, 

Is worth a whole eternity in bondage. 
Yo pronounce this paflage with the greaceit force, we ought to lay 
the emphafs with the falling inflexion on eternity; as this would fug- 
gett a paranhrafe perfectly iiluilrative of the fenfe, which ir, that 4 
aay, or an bour of virtuous liberty is not on'y worth more than the lougeft 
Jnite curation in bondage, but even a ubole eternity, This pronunca- 
pion, however, would neceflarily give the rifing inflexion to dsndape, 
which 
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which would conclude the paffage fo inharmonioufly, that the ear 
finds itfelf obliged to negleét this fo forcible expreflion, and content 
itfelf with placing the rifing inflexion on eternity, for the fake of the 
harmony of the cadence: and as the plain import of the word eternity 
js fuficien:ly ttrong and emphatical, fenfe is no great lofer by the fa- 
crifice.’ 

We cannot agree with our Author in the opinion, that read- 
ing is a compromife between the rights of fenie and found. We 
apprehend—as he has indeed allowed—that * if the fenfe of a 
feutence be firongly conveyed, it will feldom be inharmonioufly 
pronounced’ —and if this fhould occafionally happen, we judge 
that, in that cafe, there ought to be no compromife; but the 
found fliall be freely facrificed to the fenfe. For this reafon, we 
are of opinion chat little advantageous ufe can be made either of 
the principles, or precepts, which the Author has laid down con- 
cerning harmonic inflexion in reading profe. Poetry, however, 
it is acknowledged, cannot be read properly, without an equable 
and harmonious flow of found, diftinct from the true pronun- 
ciation of profe compofitions. Hence the different inflexions of 
the voice upon particular words are not fo perceptible in verfe 
as in profe ; and fometimes the voice intirely finks the inflexions, 
and flides into a monotone, Wherever the inflexions are pre- 
ferved, and the fenfe would, in proie, meceffarily require the fall- 
ing, or the riling inflexion, the fame mu/f be adopted in verfe: 
but where either may be ufed in profe, the rifing inflexion fhould 
be adopted in veife as moft favourable to melody. The parti- 
cular rules which Mr. W. deduces from thefe general remarks 
are, for the moft part, juft and ufeful ; but he lays too much 
ftrefs, we think, upon the paufe in or near the middle of every 
line, called the ca@fura; which, no:with{tanding what Lord 
Kaims and this Author have advanced, appears to us too fanci- 
ful and uncertain to de/ferve attention in reading Englifh verfe. 

Concerning the modulation of the voice, geflure, and the 
tones of the pailions, the Author lays down many good rules ; 
but in this part ot his work we do not obferve any thing fuffi- 
ciently original to require our particular attention. A judi- 
Cious ieleion of paflages from the Poets, exprefiing the feveral 
emotions and paflions of the human mind, clofes this ufeful 
_ Work, 

We cannot take our Jeave of thefe Elements, without recom- 
mending them to the attention of the Public, as at once con- 
taining many new and curious obfervations, and providing a 
feries of practical rules, which, under the direétion of a judi- 
Cious preceptor, may be employed with great advantage in 
teaching the art of Reading. 
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Aart. IV. Cardiphonia, or the Ucterance of the Heart, in the 
Courfe of areal Correfpondence. By the * Author of Cmicron’s 
Letters. 12mo0. Two Vols. 6s. fewed. Buckland. 178), 


HE Author of thefe Letters is not deftitute of inge- 

nuity; but it is fo beclouded by myfticifm, fo diftorted 
by nonfenfe, that it feldom appears to any advantage. There 
is a vivacity in the following remark on the /piritual expofitors 
of the Old Teftament, which convinces us, that the Author’s 
underftanding would inftruét him to defpife abfurdity of any 
kind, if he had courage enough to put himfelf under its direc. 
tion. * I fuppofe I fhould have thought the Bible complete, 
though it had not informed me of the death of Rebekah’s nurfe, 
or where fhe was buried. But fome tell me that Deborah is 
the law, and by the oak I am to underftand the crofs of Chrift; 
and I remember to have heard of a preacher who difcovered a 
type of Chrift crucified, in Abfalom hanging by the hair on 
another oak. I am quite a mole when compared with thefe 
eagle-eyed divines, aid muft often content myfelf with plod- 
ding upon the iower ground of accomodation and allufion, ex- 
cept where the New Teftament writers aflure me what the 
mind of the Holy Ghoft was. I can find the gofpel with more 
confidence in the hiftory of Sarah and Hagar, than in that of 
Leah and Rachel; though without Paul’s help I fhould have 
confidered them both as family fquabbles, recorded chiefly to 
illuitrate this general truth, that vanity and vexation of fpirit 
are incident to the beft men, in the moft favoured fituations.’ 
But it is feldom that we meet with fuch pertinent obfervations 
as thefe in the volumes before us. The Author is too fond of 
placing the chief part of religion in certain ineffable and in- 
communicable impulfes and feelings of the heart;—talks with 
too much «ffurance of his own experiences of the power of di- 
vine grace ; and appears, through the whole feries of his corre- 
fpondence, to be as infallibly certain of his election to 
everlafting life, and of the truth of the leading doétrines of 
Caivinifm, as an apoftle would be, even in the plenitude of in- 
fpiration. We are difgufted with vanity in every form; but 
when it aflumes the drefs of religion, we are more than dif- 
gufted : —we are really fhocked. It is odious :—it is unnatural. 
It is a monfter of equivocal generation!—nor will reprobated 
complaints of indwelling fin, declenfions, backflidings, luke- 
warmnefs, and all the tirefome, common place jargon which 
generally figures in the confeffion of a methodift, make any 
amends for that infufferable felf-conceit which arrogates to him- 
felf, and to his own party, the exclufive privileges of the cove- 
nant of gaace, and converts the gofpel of our common Saviour, 


—— 


* The Rev, John Newton, curate of Olney, Bucks, Author of an Au 
thentic Narrative, &c, addrefled to Haweis; 4 Review of Ecclefia ical 
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into a mean, contracted fyftem of favouritifm. * It pleafed God 
(fays this writer) to command the veil from my eyes, and I faw 
things in fome meafure as they really were, Believe me it was 
not a whim or a dream that changed my fentiments and con- 
duét, but a powerful conviction which will not admit of the 
Jeaft doubt; an evidence which, like that of my own exiftence, 
J cannot call in queftion without contradicting all my fenfes.’ 
In a letter to a friend, the Author fays, ‘ you place the whole 
ftrefs of your enquiries upon reafon. I am far from difcarding 
reafon, when it is enlightened anc fanctified; but fpiritual 
things muft be fpiz‘tually difcerned, and can be revived and dif- 
cerned no other way; for to our matural reafon they are fool- 
ifhnefs. This certain fomething | can no more defcribe to thofe 
who have not experienced it, than I could defcribe the tafte of 
a pine apple to a perfon who hath never feen one.’ 

It was neceflary to difcredit natural reafon, in order to efta- 
blith fuch an unnatural pofition as the following: ¢ unlefs mercy 
were afforded to thofe who are faved, in a way peculiar to them- 
felves, and which is not afforded to thofe who perifh, I believe 
no one foul could be faved. For I believe fallen man, uni- 
verfally confidered as fuch, is as incapable of doing the leaft 
thing towards his falvation, till prevented by the grace of God 
(as our article {peaks) asa dead body of reftoring itfelf to life.’ 
* There is a difcrimination of perfons by the grace and good 
pleafure of God, where by nature there is no difference, and all 
things refpecting the falvation of thefe perfons are infallibly fe- 
cured by a divine predeftination. I do not offer this as a ra~ 
tional doctrine (though it be highly fo to me) but it is fcriptural, 
or elfe the fcripture is a mere nofe of wax, and without a deter- 
minate meaning. What ingenuity is neceflary to interpret many 
paflages in a tenle more favourable to our natural prejudices 
againit God’s fovereignty.’ 

Weare not at all furprized to hear men of fuch principles, as 
this Writer efpoufes, exclaim fo bitterly againft reafon. They 
are con{cious of an irreconcileable hatred between the common 
fenfe of mankind, and a faith that fets all reafon and nature at 
defiance. ‘The abettors of this dark and dreadful creed, efcaped 
from the common feelings of humanity, take refuge in the /ove- 
reignty of God, and under the pretence of fubmiffion to his 
wi, fully his nobleft attribute of benevolence. But we reflcét 
the higheft difhonour.on the deity, by fuppofing that his pro- 
ceedings are under the direction of mere arbitrary fovereignty. 
Upon this fuppofition we have no fecurity for any thing. Order 
may give way to confufion ; mifery may prevail over happinefs; 
wifdom, juftice, truth and mercy, may in one moment yield te 
that fovereignty, which, armed with omnipotence, may unfettle 
the univerfe, and turn heaven to hell, 
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That God created the world merely for h:m/el/, as if he 
needed it to make it a theatre on which to difplay all the varie- 
ties of his power, is an hypothefis that fhocks the humane and 
pious heart; but which, though not exprefled in fo many 
words, is the very hypothefis contended for by thofe writers who 
have eftablifhed predeffinaticn as the beginning and everlafting 

punifhment, as the final event of a reafonable creature’s doom, 
Kan the genuine principles of this hypothefis, if purfued to 
their natural confequences, there is no fecurity for the happi- 
nefs of any created being in the univerfe :—no, not even for the 
happinefs of the Ele. But our Calviniftic cafuifts are difpofed 
to tell us, ** that though God might juftly have condemned 
“< them, as well as others, yet he hath promifed that he will not; 
&< and it is impoflible for God to lie.” How (we afk) are they 
certain of that § Wherein lieth the impofhibility of it? If the Divine 
Being can act againft all the claims of juftice in one cafe, may 
he not in another? But perhaps it will be faid, ** that we caa- 
“not judge of the nature of Divine reétitude from that con- 
* tracted ftandard of juftice which is adapted to the {phere of 
<< civil fociety ; and therefore as no comparifon can be made, fo 
“no conclufion can be drawn.” We may'reply, on the /ame 
principles, that truth in man, may not be of the fame nature 
with truth in God, and therefore we cannot argue from the 
one to the other. If God may break through all the laws of 
what we call juttice, by decrecing the eternal damnation of the 
preateft part of the human race, on the condition of leaving them 
in the ftate in which it fhould be zmpo/fible for them to avoid fin- 
NINE ; E and ail this to execute his vengeance for the fake of oxe 
man’s guilt, before any of his offspring had received their exift- 
ence, or were capable of joining actually in bis offence :——if 
God can aét thus contrary to the fentiments which we are 
formed, by the very fpirit which hé¢ hath given us, to conceive 
of juflice, we can readily believe that he may act as diredlly 
contrary to all our natural fentiments of truth; and then the 
foundation of the E/eé’s happinefs is by no means fo fecure as 
they fondly prefume it is. 

We repeat it again, that we are not furprized that this Author 
makes {uch a grievous outcry againtt reafon. Wéhitfield did the 
fame ; and complained moit bitterly of the obftruGion which it 


occafioned to his labours. This hath been the common com-. 


plaint of defigning fanatics in every age. Reafon was at firft 
infulted, that prieftcraft might gain fome credit for nonfenle; 
and nature was degraded, that contradition might triumph. It 
was on the ruins of humanity and common fenle, that puritan- 
ifm in the laft age, and methodifm in the prefent (following 
the fierce Calvin, ‘whe followed the dogmas of one of the later 


Fathers) ercéted thofe mifchievous .jyftems. of theclogy, whigh 
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reprefent God rather as a tyrant than a parent ;—partial, re- 
vengeful, inexorable !—to a felected few; a very few, all mercy 
and grace :—to others, the great bulk of mankind, unmingled 
vengeance, and eternal deftruction ! To thefe forfaken wretches, 
who are faft fealed up under the irrevocable decree of reproba- 
tion; grace, though offered with one hand, is reftrained by the 
sther! Why ?—That they may. be punithed for refufing what 
they were, by an invincible fatality, unable to accept! Thus 
what is a privilege to others, becomes a curfe to them: and that 
which bears the face of mercy, in offering them grace, contains 
virtually thofe very principles which in the end will prove their 
double damnation ! Well did Calvin, ona review of this doc- 
trine, both in its principles and conclufions, exclaim borribile de- 
cretum ! Here honeft Nature was for once permitted to fpeak ; 
and in fpite of the fophiftry of metaphyficians, and the cant of 
enthufiafts, it will have the laft word. 





Art. V. 4 Complete Dige?t of the Theory, Laws, and Pra&ice of 
lafurance; compiled from the beft Authorities in different Lan- 
guages, which are quoted and referred to throughout the Work ; 
and arranged in Alphabetical Order, under many fele& Heads, 
with ample References, and a general Index ; affording immediate 
and full Information on every difting&t Matter, Quetftion, or Point, 
&e. By John Wefket, Merchant. Folio, 21. or, with the Pre- 
liminary Difcourfe, 21.55. Richardfon and Urquhart. 1781, 


HE Public are now in pofleffion of an elaborate work, 
for which their expectation was prepared by the Prelimi- 
nary Difcourfe, noticed in our Rev. vol. Ixi. p. 422.3 and for 
which the mercantile world, under the former uncertain {tate of 
the doctrine and practice of infurances, are greatly indebted to 
the intelligent and induftrious Author. ° 
The performance is digefted in an alphabetical form, under 
thofe heads that will naturally be fought for when the various 
circumftances relating to infurance are in queftion ; and abounds 
with rules, cautions, reports of decided cafes, and the neceflary 
forms of obligation in contracting to infure againft naval -rifks. 
As the fubjeét is however too diffulive and intricate in the vari- 
ous circumftances and events of marine tranfa@tions for thfe 
entertainment of general readers, it will be fufficient for the 
purpole of giving an idea of the work, to exhibit fome one ar- 
ticle intire, to fhew how it.is executed. In our prefent hoftile 
circumftances, perhaps no argument may be more feafonable, 
than that on infuring the veflels and property of enemies, agsinit 
the _ of our own ceuntry. We fhall therefore felect the 
article 
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ENEMY. 


1. € It has long been the fubje& of great controverfy in the com: 
mercial world, ‘* Whether it be right, advantageous, or even legal; 
to infure an enemy's fkips, or merchandifes, in time of war or hof- 
tilities ?”’——I fhall therefore collect; and Jay before my readers, 
an abflraét of all the arguments which have been made ufe of for 
and againft the praétice, with fome intereiling remarks thereon. 

2, * Thofe who maintain the affirmative of this queition fay,—that 
it is idle to make laws to prevent a tranfaction which may be carried 
on by means of a written correfpondence; and that, even if fuch 
prohibitions could put a flop to the practice, it would be highly im- 
politic to lay fuch a reftraint on the commerce of infurance; which 
produces a certain profit:—that we ought to be cautious when any 
* new regulation is propofed with refpeét to trade, efpecially a regula- 
tion which may perhaps ftrip us of the only branch of trade we enjoy 
almoft unrivalled, and may very probably tranofer it to our enemies : 
that there is,g. great deal more of the infurance bufinefs done 
Jn, Eoplasd@ghan in all Europe befides; and it is fuch a 
trade as muft always leave a large 4alance in ready money 


ed 


here in England, from the great profits made by the infurer,: 


the profits made by the broker or office-keepery the prcfits made 
by the factor, and the profits made by our dealers in exchange :— 
that as-foon asthe French fhould hear of a prohibitory law being 
paffed here, public offices of infurance will increafe in France, and 
multitudes of rich men there will undertake the bulinefs:—that 
the French merchants will find an eafy and fecure accefs to infurancé 
at home, the very moment we exclude them from it in England :— 
that if the premium of infurance be fo high, that no profit the 
merchant can expect will anfwer it, and fomething more for his own 
trouble, and the ufe of his money, he will certainly refolve to fend 
out no cargo at all; therefore if, by the fuccefs of our fquadsons. and 
cruifers, we fhou!d be able ‘to raife the price of iniurance upon 
French fhips to fuch a height, that no trade can bear it, we fhall 
much more effectually and more fafely put an end to the French 
commerce, at leaft in their own fhips, than we can do by prohibit- 
ing infurance on them; and if they fhould fall upon any way to 
carry on their commerce in zeutra/ bottoms, this regulation can no 
way affect it:—that if you cramp the bufinefs by prohibitions, you 
will extinguifh the /pirit here, and you may, you certainly will, raife 
it in France; fothat in a few years the French might become the 
chief infurers of Europe. 

3. © On theother hand, it is urged, that by the Stat. 25 Eda. 34 
and by the conftant practice fince that time, it is declared high trea- 
fon to aid the king’s enemies either within or without the realm; 
and it is ufual in his majefty’s declaration of war againft France; 
exprefsly to forbid us to hold any correfpondence or communication 
with the fubjecéts of the French king :—that without a cheap; eafys 
and fecure accefs to in/urance, no nation can ever acquire, or long 
preferve, an extenfive commerce; and by preventing the French 
merchants meeting with any infurances here, during a war, we thall 
very much di/re/s, if not altogether ruin, their commerce, and forcé 
many of them out of trade, by the captures we might a = 
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from experience we know, that an opinion prevails generally among 
the merchants in France, that they cannot depend upon any infur- 
ances but thofe they meet with in England:—that there is reafon 
to fufpect, that fome of our infurers may give intelligence to their 
correfpondents in France, fo far as they can learn, of the ftations 
and courfe both of our cruifers and privateers:—that we ought to 
take every method in our power for diftrefling the declared enemies 
of our country :—that although to evade thefe arguments, it is faid, 
that the French might refolve to carry on their commerce, and fupply 
their colonies, by means of xeutral fhips, which might be all infured 
in England; yet we might prohibit infurances being made upon 
any hip bound tq or from any port in the French dominions; and 
with regard to their colonies, they could not be fupplied even by 
means of neutral fhips; for, as their colonies can be fupplied no 
way but by fea, if we flould block them up by fea, in order to force 
tuem to farrender for want of fubfifience, we fhould have a right, by 
the law of nations, at leaft to feize, if not confifcate, every neutral 
fhip that attempted to carry them any provilions:—that, as our ine 
furers infure at a Cheaper rate, and in cefe of a lofs pay more punc- 
tually, than the infurers of any other country are found to do, we 
fhall by the fame means recover the poffefiion of this bufinefs when- 
ever we pleafe:—that the practice gives the enemy all the advantages 
of the principle of infurance, and defeats the firft principle of war 
with refpe&t to the infurers :—that if commerce is the fource of mari- 
time power, and it is the firft principle of war to weaken and deftroy 
that power in your enemies, undoubtedly you are guiity of the 
greateit poflible folly and madnefs, if you render the commerce of 
your enemy fecure, and give her new fources of maritime power :— 
that befides, if money is the foul of war, it may be more advantageous 
to your enemy to be paid ready money for fhip and cargo, when 
taken, by means of infurance, than to wait the flow return of the 
merchants to whom the cargo was configned, had it arrived in 
fafety:—that fuppofing your infurers to be confiderable gainers, yon 
mutt be fenfible this muft be a branch of commerce conducted on fal/e 
principles; for individuals would gain, while the zation fuffered by 
having the hands of her enemy ftrengthened :—that, however, if the 
naval power of the infurers is fuperior to that of the infured, it is 
moft likely that the infurers would /o/e by this illicit commerce 
with the enemy; and thus what the fuperior naval ftrength of our 
country gained on the one fide, would be thrown away by the mer- 
chant-infurers on the other, 

4. During the war in 1747, the parliament of Great Britain, at 
the time they prohibited all trade with France, tock into confidera- 
tion whether the infurance of goods, imported or exported from 
France, and her colonies, fhould not likewife be prohibited ?—Many 
merchants magnified the advantage arifing from this particular 
branch of infurance: feveral {peeches made in parliament on this 
Occafion, all agreed in this fundamental point, that ‘* no affftance, or 
means to preferve the fubjiance of the enemy, ought to be allowed of :’— 
but thofe perfons, whofe immediate intereit it was to execute the 
Orders for thefe infurances for the enemy, infifted with great confi- 

"nce, that they were attended with large profits in general; and al- 
leged, 
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leged, that money being fcarce, the making fuch profits on the enemy 
ought nor to be neglected; and that this lucrative bufinefs fhould 
not be driven into other countries b¥ a prohibition here.—Severat 
worthy members of parliament took pains to énquire into the true 
ftate of this bufinefs, and to find out, whether in reality Great Bris 
tain was fo much benefited by foreign infurances as was fuggelied ; 
and many difinteretted merchants impartially declared their opinion 
thereon to the following eflect :——that the fuppofed profit of 3 per 
cent, On a premium of 30 percent. faid, in fome of the above-mens 
tioned {peeches and calculations, to be actually made, is gute uncer- 
tain; that in proportion as the number of the Britsth fhips of war, 
and privateers increafe, much more than ts calculated to be gained, 
may be lofi; and that when only 18 per cent. premium was paid for 
infurance here, the infurers, as well as others, actually knew they 
were great lofers by fuch rifques:—that no merchanis, by any {kill in 
computing of chances, or by any other means, can demonttrate 
what the profit on any voyages will be; and that all that can be 
known is, that thofe alone have reafon to promife themfelves advans 
tage from infurances, who, in proportion as the premiums rife and 
fall, and the circumftances are more or lef> dangerous, underwrite, 
or do not underwrite, greater or Jefs fums:—-that we have more or 
lefs reafon to expe profit, or lofs, from foreign infurance, in pro- 
portion as there is a greater or Jefs number of perfons who have fuf- 
ficient experience, and know how to make a proper choice :—that 
it is evident, if more clear money be paid for loffes upon foreign ins 
furances, than the grofs fums received for premiums, and all charges, 
amount to, the articles, fet forth in the above- mentioned ca!culations, 
of commiffion, brokerage, and deductions, are by no means to be 
confidered as certain and indifputable items of profit; for though 
they bring clear fums into the pockets of the factors, or brokers, who 
negociate fuch infurances, the loffes paid by infurers may greatly ex- 
ceed the whole foreign difburfement; and confequently the balance 
will be a national lofs: this point, therefore, as mentioned above, 
is extremely difficult to afcertain; but there is a plain, and incontel- 
table argument againft foreign infurances being made for an enemy, 
which will always fubfil, fo long as G-eat Britain has the fuperiority 
of naval power, viz. that the great object of a maritime nation fliould 
be, to take advantage of any rupture with another trading ilate, to 
defiroy and diffre/s their fhipping, and commerce, and to cut off all 
refources for naval armaments; but to permit fuch infurances 19 
manifeitly to defeat this end, and is contradi¢tory tocommon fenfe; for 
the government, and private merchants are, on one hand, fitting out 
veffels at a great expence to make captures, and to annoy, and dif- 
trefs the enemy; whilft another fet of merchants make good the 
loffes, and furnifh means for the continuance of their commerce :— 
that when orders come for infurances from placcs, where the eager 
purfuit of premiums is as firong as it is here, it fhews a higher pre- 
mium has been there infifted on; and as people on the fpot can be 
better judges of the nature of the concern, the navigation, {hips 
‘commanders, &c, than thofe at a diftance, there can be little hopes 
of profit by infurances which they reject:—that as it is now cultom- 


‘ary to accept of efimations, in which the foreigner infured, in - 
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éf a lofs, finds his account better than if the veffel had not been 
loft, or taken; nay, it is agreed to pay fuch a fum infured, whether 
on board the fhip or not; it is evident that fuch agreements have a 
bad tendency, as they pive fo much room for frauds :—that no per- 
fon ever had proved to a certainty, whether by infurance on foreign 
trade, more, on the whole, had been gained than loft:—that it was 
contrary to found and good policy, to grant a/jfance to undertak- 
ings which were contrary to the etey intereft, and diametrically 
oppofite to the intention of prohibiting the trade with France; the 
natural confequence of which fhould have been the prohibition of 
infuring theit fhips and goods :—this is to be underftood only in times 
of war, for in thofe of ‘peace, fuch infurances fhould be confidered 
as a bufinefs that is to be left to the free will of thé merchant. 

‘5. It has been further obferved, that although our infurers may 
be painérs, upon the whole, by the credit fide of their premiams ex- 
ceeding the debit fide of their loffes; yet the queftion is, out of 
whofe pockets do fuch premiums arife in time of war?—IFf they 
wholly arofe from our enemies who infured, then our enemies would 
pay more for the price of infurance than they loft; which cannot be 
the cafe:—from whom then doés this furplufage of premiums arife, 
which make our infurers gainers, but from our own Britifh met- 
chants? and, if fo, when an enemy’s fhip is taken that has been in- 
fured by our infurers, the lofs does not fall either upon the infurers 
(if they are gainers on the whole) or upon the enemy, but it falls 
upon our own Britifh merchants, whofe premiums muft pay it: —— 
befides, as‘our enemies do not feel the lofs, are they not enabled the 
better to fit out more fhips of war and privateers to annoy our own 
merchants? does not this neceffarily tend to raife the price of infu- 
rance ftill higher and higher upon them? and does not this ftill the 
better enable our infurers to infure the fhips of our enemies, and to 
be inftrumental to the prolongation of the war ? do not thefe high in= 
furances clog our whole trade at fuch times, leffen the public re- 
venue, and add to the evil of war ?———Finally, it is added, that our 
principal merchants, being the greateft underwriters, become difin- 
clined to fit out privateers to cruize on, and diftrefs the enemy, ra- 
ther contenting themfelves with the expectation of gaining the 
premiums from them; and therefore wifhing to contribute to the 
fafety and arrival of their property, and the fuccefs of their com- 
merce. 

* 6. Remarks.—lIt is the opinion of fome civilians that ‘* the in- 
furing the property of enemies is in itfelf i//ega/, and a {pecies of 
treafon againft our country; therefore it is evidently #u// and void :” 
—no Britifh fubje& can have a right to infure the enemy’s loffes, 
more than he hasto affift him by main force, as both ultimately tend to 
the fame point, the Jupport of the power intended to be overthrown :—= 
all ftates, at the commencement of holtilities, commence them in 
hopes of viGtory ; but underwriters, of the clafs in queftion, rever/e 
this order, and infure in hopes of defeat :—hence many of them are 
the beft of {pies for our enemies, giving every intelligence by which 
their fhips may be enabled to efcape, and by falfe lights decoying 
thofe of their country into the hands of its foes. ———In every policy, 
therefore, the cafe of <var thould be exprefsly excepted, in order to 
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revent cavils but this precaution. is not abfolately neceflary, as the 
of nations, which muft be founded on good fenfe, abfolutely pro. 
hibits fuch a commerce :—every contract, by which a public enemy 
is upheld, muft be illegal; and in the prefent inftance, where the 
conteft is about commerce, no method more effectual for upholding 
the enemy can be devifed.—— As the intention of infurance is to ren. 
der navigation and commerce more fafely, eafily, and conveniently 
carried on, it is plain that the reafon of war altogether requires that 
the infuring of the enemy’s property be not allowed.—When the 
States General were at war with Spain in 1622, they proclaimed all 
infurances void, which were made defore or after the edict, by the 
inhabitants of the United Netherlands, upon effects belonging tothe 
fubjects of the king of Spain, laying a penalty upon thofe who fhould 
do fo; which feems very jult, becaufe in all declarations of war, or 
commiflions of hoftilities, every one is commanded to do as much 
damage to the enemy as he can, fo that he is alfo forbid to confult 
the convenience of the enemy : the general law of war requires it,— 
It appears a matter of much uncertainty whether the infuring of the 
fhips and property of enemies be proftad/e even to the infurers, not- 
withflanding the opinion of Sir John Barnard was in the affirmative; 
but it is pretty certain that, if the expence of armaments, vidctualling, 
manning, wages, wear and tear, damage, &e, &c. &c. of men of war, 
privateers, letters of marque, with various other detriments and dif- 
advantages, be taken into the account, not to mention the tempta- 
tion it is to give intelligence to the enemy, and to the commiffion of 
frauds by them, the balance on the whole cannot be well in favour 
of the zation.—The Dutch, who have feldom overlooked any advan- 
tage to themfelves in trade, have always thought it neceflary to pro- 
hibit this kind of infurance.x—— Upon the whole, therefore, the a& 
of the Britith parliament 21 Geo. z. made to prohibit infuring the 
enemy’s fhips and merchandifes, during the continuation of the then 
war with France, appears to have been highly politic and worthy of 
much approbation. 

‘ 7. Les Anglois font encore dans Ja maxime, que l’affurance des 
vaiffleaux ennemis doit étre permife & favorifée: fi on leur objecte, 
que le vaiffeau étant pris, il ne revient a la zation qu” une partie de la 
chofe qu’ elle devoit avoir toute entiere; ils répondent, que cette 
perte ett couverte pour |’état qui raflemble toutes les affurances, par 
la valeur de la prife qu’ il gagne: Son gain feroit-il plus grand s'il 
abandonnoit le profit des primes ? Non, Sie doute, puifque ce profit 
eft reglé fur l’etendue des rifques. L’ affureur, ou Ja nation, ¢tant 
toujours la maitreffe d'affurer, ou de na pas affurer, a foin que la pro- 
portion entre la prime & les rifques foit en fa faveur ; d’ ow il réfulte 
que la f{umme des primes réunies excede néceffairement la valeur des 
vaifleaux qui tombent dans le cas d’ étre pris. —Di@. du Citoyen. 

‘ 8. Nothing belonging to a declared enemy of the kingdom hhall 
be infured, under penalty of the infurance being void, and the delin- 
quent to forfeit the amount of the fum to which he had fubfcribed, 
one half to go to the informer, and the other to the cheft of the infur- 
ance court eftablifhed by us.—Ordin. of Stockh, 


‘9. See Capture, Conjfifcation, Contraband, Flota, France, Fret- 
dom of Navigation, Interefi, Law of Nations, Prize, Property, Treatys 
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The detached articles are well connected by crofs -refer- 
ences; but as the heads and cafes under each, are numbered, 
it would have been an improvement to have referred to the 
number under each head where the collateral matter is to be 


found. N. 


— 


Art. VI. Thoughts on Hunting, in a Series of familiar Letters to a 
FriendJ&4t0. 75. 6d. in Boards, Salifbury, printed, for Elmfly, 
&c. in London. 1781. 

HERE appears to be fo little affinity or correfpondence be- 
tween hunting and literature, upon a general comparifon 
of the profeflors of each, that a didactic treatife on the art of 
hunting, was rather an unexpected acquifition ; and ftill more fo 
to find the precepts delivered in an eafy agreeable ftyle! The 
work before us, however, does not only come from a keen Sport 
man, but from a man of letters; a coincidence the lefs to be 
wondered at, if we are juftified in conje@turing his profeffion 
from fome cafual hints that have efcaped his pen *. 

The Author very juftly obferves, ‘ that there is not any one of thofe 
branches of knowledge, commonly dignified with the title of arts, 
which has not its rudiments or principles, through which a competent 
knowledge, if not perfection, may be obtained: whereas hunting, 
the fole bufinefs of fome, and the amufement of the greateft part of 
the youth of this kingdom, feems left alone to chance. Its purfuit 
puts us both to greater expence, and greater inconvenience, than any 
thing befides, and yet we truft our diverfion in it to the fole guidance 
of a hunt{man : we follow juft as he chufes to lead us; and we fuffer 
the fuccefs, or difappointment, of the chafe to depend folely on the 
judgment of a fellow, who is frequently a greater brute than the crea- 
ture on which he rides. I would not be underftood to mean by this, 
that an huntfman fhould be a fcholar, or that every gentleman fhould 
hunt hisown hounds: a huntfman need not be a man of letters; but 
give me leave to fay, that, had he the beft underftanding, he would 
frequently find opportunities of exercifing it, ‘and intricacies which 
might put it to the teft. You will fay, perhaps, there is fomething 
too laborious in the occupation of a huntf{man for a gentleman to take 
itupon himfelf; you may alfo think that it is beneath him; I agree 


a 








® “* Before you have been long a fox-hunter, I expec to hear you 
talk of the ill luck which fo frequently attends it.—I affure you it 
has provoked me often, and has made a par/om {wear.”’ p. 288. Re- 
lating foon after a fox chace, where, after the hounds had killed two, 
a third was dug out and killed, that might have been referved for an- 
other day’s fport ; he adds—** However, it anfwered one purpofe you 
would little expeét: it put a clergyman prefent in mind that he had a 
corpfe to bury, which otherwife had been forgotten,” p. 293. This 
was a fortunate recollection ; but, had the worft happened, he might 
at leat have had the confolation to be reminded over the evening bowl, 
in full chorus,—** A corpfe, Mofes, can’t run away, Toll de roll,” x 
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with you in both,—yet I hope, he may have leave to underftand it. 
If-he follows the diverfion, it is a fign of his liking it; and if he likes 
it, furely it is fome difgrace to him to be ignorant of it.” 

-The tafk of laying down fome principles of hunting has thus 
devo on the Writer under confideration ; and perhaps the 
bufin@fscould not have been left in better hands. He gives his 
correfpondent the following account of his intentions : | 

* I am glad to find you approve of the plan I propofe to obfervein 
the courfe of thefe letters, in which it fhall be my endeavour to omit 
nothing, that may be neceflary for you to know; at leaft, as far as 
my own obfervation and experience will give me leave. ‘The expe- 
rience I have had may be of ufe to you at prefent; others perhaps 
hereafter may write more judicioufly and more fully on the fubject : 
you know it is my intereft to wifh they would. The few who have 
written on hunting, refer you to their predeceffors for great part of 
the information you might expeét from them: and who their prede- 
ceflors were, I have yet to learn, Even Somervile is lefs copious 
ups I could wish, and has purpofely omitted what is not to be found 
elfewhere ;—I mean receipts for the cure of fuch difeafes as hounds 
are fubjeét to. “He holds fuch information cheap, and beneath his 
lofty mufe. Profe has no excufe, and you may depend on every in- 
formation I can give.— The familiar manger in which my thoughts 
will be conveyed to you in thefe Letters, will fufliciently evince the 
intention of the Author.—They are written with no other defign than 
to be of ufe to fportimen.— Were my aim to amufe, I would not en- 
deavour to inftru&. “A fong might fuit the purpofe better than an 
effay. ‘To improve health by promoting exercife ;—to excite gen- 
tlemen who are fond of hunting to obtain the knowledge neceflary to 
enjoy it in perfection ;— and to leffen the punifhments which are too. 
ofien inflicted on an animal fo friendly to man, are the chief ends 
intended by the following Letters.’ 

In thefe Letters the Author treats of the beft conftruction of 
kennels, giving a neat plan and elevation to illuftrate his de- 
fcription, of the choice of hounds, their management in the 
kennel, rules for breeding hounds, with a vocabulary of names 
for them, of their education, their difeafes and remedies ; of the 
huntfman and whippers-in, hare hunting, defcription of a fox 
chafe, and copious inftructions for fox-huntirg in all its parts. 
‘Thefe principal fubje&ts, with many fubordinate articles of in- 
formation, enlivened with a number of field anecdotes and little 
ffories, fill twenty-four very entertaining Letters. As a {peci- 
men we fhall prefent our Readers with the thirteenth Ictter con- 
taining the defcription of a fox chace : : 

‘ A fox chaee is not eafy.to be defcribed—yet as even a faint. 
defcription of it may ferve, to a certain degree, as an an{wer'to 
the various queitions you are pleafed. to make concerning that. diver- 
fion, | fhall profecute my attempt in fach a masner, as 1 think may 
{uit your purpofe beft.—— As I fear it may read ill, it: fhall not be 
Jong. A gentleman, to whofe underftandirg natore had moft evi 
denily bees.fpasing of ber. gifts, as often as: he tools’up.a. book, and: 
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met with a paffage which he could not comprehend, was ufed to write 
in the margin oppofite matiere embrouillée, and gave himfelf no fur- 
ther concern about it. As different caufes have been known to pro- 
duce the fame effe&ts, fhould yox treat me in like manner, I fhall think 
it the fevereft cenfure that can be pafied upon me. Our friend So- 
mervile, 1 apprehend, was no great fox-hunter; yet all he fays on 
the fabjeét of hunting is fo fenfible and juit, that I fhall turn to his 
account of fox-hunting, and guote it where Ican.—The hour in the 
morning, moft favourable to the diverfion, is certainly an early cne; 
nor do | think I can fix it better than to fay, the hounds fhould be at 
the cover at fun-rifing. Let us fuppofe we are arrived at the cover 
fide.-— 

7 Delightful fcene! 

Where all around is gay, men, horfes, dogs; 

And in each fmiling countenance appears 

Frefh blooming health, and univerfal joy.” SomMERVILE, 

© Now let your huntfman throw in his hounds as quietly as he can, 

and let the two whippers-in keep wide of him on either hand, fo that 
afingle hound may not efcape them ; let them be attentive to his 
halloo, and be ready to encourage, or rate, as that directs; he wiil, 
of ccurfe, draw up the wind, for reafons which { fhall give in ano- 
ther place.x—Now, if you can keep your Brother f{portfmen in order, 
and put any difcretion into them, you arein lack; they more fre- 
quently do harm than good: if it be poffible, perfuade thofe, who 
with to halloo the fox off, to ftand quiet under the cover fide, and on 
no account to halloo him too foon: if they do, he moft certainly will. 
turn back again: could you entice them all into the cover, your 
fport, in all probability, would not be the worfe forit. — 

‘How well the hounds fpread the cover! the huntfman ‘you fee is 
quite deferted, and his horfe, which fo lately had a crowd at his 
heels, has not now one attendant left. How fteadily they draw! you 
hear not a fingle hound; yet none areidie. Is not this better than 
to be fubje& to continual difappointment, from the eternal babbling 
of unfteady hounds? 

oe _ See! how they range 
Difpers’d, how bufily this way and that, 
They crofs, examining with curious nofe 
Each likeiy haunt. Hark! on the drag [ hear 
Their doubtful notes, precluding to a cry 
More nobly full, and fwell’d with every mouth.” Sowerv. 
How mufical their tongues !— Now as they get nearer to him, how 
the chorus fills! Hark! he is found.— Now, where are all your for- 
rows and your cares, ye gloomy fouls! Or where your pains, and 
aches, ye complaining ones! one halloo has difpelled them all.— 
What a crath they make! and echo feemingly takes pleafure to re- 
peat the found. The aftonifhed traveller forfakes his road, lured by 
its melody ; the liflening ploughman now ftops his plough; and 
every diflant fhepherd negle&ts his flock, and rans to fee him break. 
Whar joy! what eagerneis in every face! 
‘* How happy art thou, ‘man, when thou’rt no more 
Thy felf! when all the pangs that grind ‘thy foul, 
id ba Lisa yite t AGG Blwsee segete osid 
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In rapture and in {weet oblivion loft, 

Yield a fhort interval, and eafe from pain !” Somerv, 
Mark how he runs the cover’s utmoft limits, yet dares not venture 
forth ; the hounds are ftill too near.— That check is lucky ;— now, 
if our friends head him not, he will foon be off—hark! they halloo; 
by G—d he’s gone. 

- - Hark! what loud fhouts 

Re-echo thro’ the groves! he breaks away : 

Shrill horns proclaim his flight. Each ftraggling hound 

Strains o'er the lawn to reach the diftant pack. 

Tis triumph all, and joy.” 
Now huntfman get on with the head hounds; the whippersin will 
bring on the others after you: keep an attentive eye on the leading 
hounds, that fhould the fcent fail them, you may know at leaft how 
far they brought it. 

‘Mind Galloper, how he leads them!—It is difficult to diftinguith 
which is firft, they run in fuch a ftyle; yet 4e is the foremoft hound. 
—The goodnefs of his nofe is not lefs excellent than his {peed :— How 
he carries the fcent! and when he lofes it, fee how eagerly he flings 
to recover it again.—'There—now he’s at head again—fee how they - 
top the hedge!—-Now, how they mount the hill !——Obferve what 
a head they carry; and fhew me, if you can, one fhuffler or kirter 
amongft them all: are they not like a parcel of brave fellows, who, 
when they undertake a thing, determine to fhare its fatigue and its 
dangers equally amongft them. 

= Far o’er the rocky hills we range, 
And dangerous our courfe; but in the brave 
True courage never fails. In vain the ftrecm 
In foaming eddies whirls, in vain the ditch 
Wide gaping threatens death. The craggy fteep, 
Where the poor dizzy fhepherd crawls with care, 
And clings to every twig, gives us no pain ; 
But down we {weep, as ftoops the falcon bold 
To pounce his prey. Then up th’ opponent hill, 
By the fwift motion flung, we mount aloft: 
So fhips in winter feas now fliding fink 
Adown the fteepy wave, then tofs’d on high 
Ride on the billows, and defy the ftorm.” Somery. 
_ It was then the fox I faw, as we came down the hill ;— thofe crows 
dire&ted me which way to look, and the fheep ran from him, as he 
pat along. The hounds are now on the very {pot, yet the fheep ftop 
them not, for they dafh beyond them. Now fee with what eagernefs 
they crofs the plain.— Galloper no longer keeps his place, Brujber 
takes it; fee how he flings for.the fcent, and how impetuoufly he 
runs :— How eagerly he took the lead, and how he ftrives to keep it; 
yet Vi@or comes up apace.—He reaches him !—See what an excellent 
race it is between them !——It is doubtful which will reach the cover 
firft.— How equally they run;— how eagerly they ftrain ;—now 
Victor,— Victor !———- Ah! Brufher, you are beat; Viétor firft tops 
the hedge.—See there! fee how they all take it in their ftrokes! the 


hedge cracks with their weight; fo many jump at once.———— Now 
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« Now haftes the whipper-in to the other fide the cover ;—heis right, 

unlefs he heads the fox. 

‘¢ Heav’ns! what melodious ftrains! how beat our hearts 

Big with tumultuous joy! the loaded gales 

Breathe harmony ; and as the tempeft drives 

From wood to wood, thro’ every dark recefs 

The foreft thunders, and the mountains fhake.” | Somerv. 
Liften !— the hounds have turned. — They are now in two parts: the 
fox has been headed back, and we have changed at laft.— 

‘ Now, my lad, mind the huntfman’s halloo, and ftop to thofe 
hounds which he encourages. He is right ;— that, doubtlefs, is 
the hunted fox :—Now they are off again— 

‘¢ What lengths we pafs! where will the wand’ring chace 

Lead us bewilder’d! f{mooth as fwallows fkim 

The new-fhorn mead, and far more {wift we fly. 

See my brave pack; how to the head they prefs, 

Juftling in clofe array, then more diffufe 

Obliquely wheel, while from their op’ning mouths 

The vollied thunder breaks. 
ple Look back and view 
The ftrange confufion of the vale below, 
Where fore vexation reigns ; — 
—Old age laments 

His vigour fpent: the tall, plump, brawny youth 

Curfes his cumbrous bulk; and envies now 

The fhort pygmean race, he whilom kenn’d 

With proud infulting leer, A chofen few 

Alone the fport enjoy, nor droop beneath 

Their pleafing toils.” SomeERY. 
Ha! a check.— Now for a moment’s patience. We prefs too clofe 
upon the hounds.—Huntfman, ftand fill: as yet they want you not. 
——How admirably they fpread! how wide they caft! is there a fingle 
hound that does not try? if fuch a one there be, he ne’er fhall hunt 
again. There, Yrueman is on the fcent; he feathers, yet ftill is 
doubtful ; *tis right! how réadily they join him! See thofe wide caft- 
ing hounds, how they fly forward, to recover the ground they have 
loft! Mind Lightning, how the dafhes; and Muago, how he works! 
Old Frantic, too, now puthes forward; the knows, as well as we, 
the fox is finking. 

















Ha! yet he flies, nor yields 

To black defpair. But one loofe more, and all 
His wiles are vain. Hark! thro’ yon village now 
The rattling clamour rings. The barns, the cote, 
And leaflefs elms return the joyous founds. 

Thro’ ev’ry homeftall, and thro’ ev’ry yard, 

His midnight walks, panting, forlorn, he flies; 





—- ———= Th’ unerring hounds 

With peals of echoing vengeance clofe purfue.”” | Somerv. 
Huntfman! at fault at lat? How far did you bring the {cent ?—Have 
the hounds made their own caft ? — Now make yours. You fee that 
fheep-dog has been courfing the fox ;—get forward with your hounds, 
and make a wide caft. 
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£ Hark! that halloo is indeed a lucky one.———If we can hold hjm 
On, we may yet recover him; for a fox, fo much diftrefled, muft top 
at lat. We now hhall fee if they will hunt, as well as run; for there 
is but little fcent, and the impending cloud {till makes that little 
lefs. How they enjoy the fcent; fee how bufy they all are; and 
how each ir. his turn prevails. ) 

_€ Hpptfman! be quiet! Whilft the {cent was good, you prefs'd on 
your hounds ;— it was well done, Your hounds were afterwards at 
fault ; — you made your calt with judgment, and loft notime. Yoy 
now muft let, them hynt;—with fuch a cold fcent as this, you can do 
no good,—They muff do it all themfelves ; — life them now, and not 
a hound will ttoop again.—Ha! a high road, at fuch a time as this, 
when the tendereft-nofed hound can hardly own the fcent!— Another 
fault? That man at work, then, has headed back the fox.— Huntf- 
man! caftnct your hounds now, you fee they have over-run the 
fcent; have a little patience, and let them, for once, try back. 

* We now muft give them time ;—fee where they bend towards yon- 
der furze brake; J wilh he may have ftopped there.— Mind that old 
hound, how he dahhes o’er the furze; I think be winds him; — Now 
for a freth extapis :—Hark ; they hailloo:— Aye, there he goes, 

‘It is near over with him; had the hounds caught view he muft 
have died.— He will hardly reach the cover; — fee how they gain 
upon him at every ftroke! [tis an admirable race; yet the cover 
faves him. | 

‘ Now be quiet, and he cannot efcape us; we have the wind of the 
hounds, and cannot be better placed ; — how fhort he runs! — he is 
now in the very flrongeft part of the cover. —- What a crath! every 
hound is in, and every hound is running for him, ‘That was a quick 
turn!—Again another ;—he’s put to his laft thifts—Now Mi/chief is 
at his:heels, and death is not far off.— Ha! they all ftop at once ;-- 
all filent, and yet no earth is open. Lifien! — now they are at him 
again.— Did you hear that hound catch view? they had over-run the 
{cent, and the fox had laid down behind them. Now, Reynard, look 
to yourfelf. How quick they all give their tongues !—Little Dread- 
nought, how he woiks him! the terriers, too, they now are fqueak- 
ing at him.—How clofe Vengeance purfues! how terribly fhe preffes! 
it is juft up with him.— Gods! what a crath they make; the. whole 
wood refounds.— That turn was very fhort.— There — now ;— aye, 
now they have him. Who-hoop.’ | 

All this is extatic, and by the aid of that enthufiafm our Au- 
thor declares ito he neceffary to relifh a fox chace, a manmmay be 
rapt into the third heaven at fuch an enchanting fceng! But 
having thus difcharged our duty to the Public aud toithe Au- 
thor in the capacity of Reviewers, we cannot think of difmif- 
fing a fubject that never till now came fo profefledly before us, 
without introducing a word or two concerning humanity and 
tendernefs to the brute creation: although we believe this is 4 
fubje&t, of. which trus fportfmen never think, or wifh to be 
seminded, ss * ner pala 
_ There is a.clear diftin@ion between hunting to rid a couany 
of mifchievous animals; and bringing in and chersfhhing,thol 
| mifchievous 
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mifchievous animals to the detriment of the pains-taking farmer, 
merely for the wanton fport.and fiGtitious: glory of  deftroying 
them afterward in a manner that aggravates the injury done to 
the defencelefs and difregarded hufbandman. -Hufting on. con- 
tinents may be a neceffary bufinefs, or a pleafure ‘engtafted. on 
neceflary bufinefs ; in an ifland fo generally cultivated as ‘Great 
Britain, it is a very expenfive fyftem of tyranny and ‘barbarity 
in all its circumftances, from the beginning to the end.’ Air and 
exercife, the beft pleas for the chace, may be enjoyed in full 
extent, and feats of agility practifed and exhibited, 1n a, variety 
of rural exercifes and fports. which do not depend on, the wanton 
abufe and torture of any living being fufceptible of pains, We 
call upon the feelings of any man who does not avowedly dif- 
claim all tender feelings, to attend to the treatment of animals 
4s reprefented in the work before us, and then to Jay: his -hand 
on his heart, and declare how far they agree with thofe fenti- 
ments we dignify by the term humanity. _ ne perigee 

_ Firft, as to the hounds, ‘* to whom, (fays our Author) we 
are obliged for fo n:uch diverfion ;” we underftand ** they flog 
‘© them while they feed them; and if they have not always, a 
§*. belly full one way, they feldom: fail to have it the other ¥," 
This is-but four fauce to their meat;: and however we may: won- 
der at fuch catholic difcipline during meal-time, we. are filenced 
by the relator, who profefles it is not his intention to oppofe /o 
-general a practice, in which he fays there may be /ome' utility’: 
he only recommends difcretion in the ufe of the whip. “We 
may guefs to what extent the whipping of hounds is carried, by 
the frequent hints our Author gives.of moderation in, that, re- 
{peét, and by what he allows. *£ It is feldom (fays he) negef- 
fary to flog hounds to make them obedient, fince obedience, ss 
the firft leffon they are taught. Yet, if any ate, more. rioteus 
than the reft, they may receive a few cuts in the morning, | be- 
fore they leave the kennel.” Thus we find éator not eat, work 
or play, whipping is always in feafon, and-as' there'is ‘f6 much 
ftated work to perform, we need not inquire why two whippets- 
‘at ae the huntfman, are required to one’ pack: of “fox 

nds. © Ww sia tadjo yar 

.;,10 keep the hounds fteady to their proper game, calls ‘for 
much of this unmercifal treatment. Our Author, as tfual,’ be- 
he with recommending moderation, but we fhall foon ‘unde?- 
Hand him :——=* It‘is (fays he) 4 common: practice ‘with hunté- 
Men to flog their hounds molt unmercifully in the kenhe?? Thavea@l- 
ready: told you T like it not; but if many of your hounds ste obtti- 
‘nately riotous, you may with lefs impropriety*put alive hare dato the 
‘Kennel to them ; flogging them as’ often as they approach ‘her’; ° they 
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will then have fome notion at leaft, for what they are beaten: but, 
let me intreat you, before this eharivari begins, to draft off your 
fteady hounds: An animal to whom we owe fo mach good diverfion, 
fhould not be ill ufed unneceffarily.— When a hare is put into aken. 
nel, the huntfman and both the whippers-in fhould be prefent, and 
the whippers-in fhould flog every hound, calling him by his name, 
and rating him as often as he is near the hare, and upon this occafion 
they cannot cut them too hard, or rate them too much; when the 
think they have chaftifed them enough, the hare fhould then be taken 
away, the huntfman fhould halloo off his hounds, and the whippers. 
in fhould rate them to him. 
yeft, you may tie a dead one round his neck, flogging him and rating 
him at the fame time. This poflibly may make him afhamed of it, 
I never bought a lot of hounds in my life that were not obliged to 
undergo this difcipline ;—either hares are Jefs plentiful in other coun. 
tries, or other fportfmen are lefs nice in making their hounds fteady 
from them.’——— Again, ‘ When hounds are unfteady, every poffible 
means fhould be taken to make them otherwife.—A hare, or a deer, 
put into the kennel amongft them, may then be neceffary. Huntf. 
men are too fond of kennel difcipline. You already know my Opie 
nion of it. I never allow it, but in cafes of great neceflity.—I then 
am always prefent myfelf, to prevent the excefs of it. To prevent an 
improper and barbarous ufe of fuch difcipline, I have already told 
you, is one of the chief objects of thefe Letters. ——If what Montaigne 
fays be true, ** that there is a certain general claim of kindnefs and 
benevolence, which every creature has a right to from us,” furely we 
ought not to fuffer unneceflary feverity to be ufed with an animal, to 
whom we are obliged for fo much diverfion : and what opinion ought 
‘we to have of the huntfman, who infli&ts it on an animal to whom 
be owes his daily bread. 

Such of my hounds as are very riotous, are taken out by them. 
felves on the days when they do not hunt, and properly punithed; 
and this is continued whilft my patience lafts ; which of courfe de- 
pends on the value of the dog.— It is a trial betwixt the whipper-in 
and the dog, which will tire firft; and the whipper-in, I think, ge- 
nerally preyails.—If this method will not make them fleady, no other 
can; they then are looked upon as incorrigible, and are put away.’ 
Perhaps it is not the leaft extraordinary circumftance in thefe 
flogging lectures, that they fhould be given with Montaigne, or 


a0 _— mora] author whatever, in recollection at the fame in- 
nt 

Our compaffion in the above inftances, is divided between the 
hounds and the poor animals which are put into fych a horrid 
fituation among them; of this expedient we fhall produce one 
more inftance : : 

* Various are the methods ufed to break dogs from fheep; fome 
will couple them to a ram, but that is breaking them with a ven- 
geance; you had better hang them.— A late lord of my acquaint- 
ance, who had heard of this method, and whofe whole pack had 
been often guilty of killing theep, determined to punith them, and 
_ to that intent put the largeit ram he could find into his kennel. The 
men 
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men with their whips and voices, and the ram with his horns, foon 

put the whole kennel into confafion and difmay, and the hounds and 
ram were then left together. Meeting a friend foon after, ‘* come,” 
fays he, ** come with me to the kennel, and fee what rare fport the 
«* ram makes among the hounds; the old fellow lays about him 
“ ftoutly, I aflure you—egad he trims them—there is not a dog dare 
‘‘ look him in the face.”— His friend, who is a compaflionate man, 
pitied the hounds exceedingly, and afked if he was not afraid that 
fome of them might be fpoiled ‘“* No, d—n them,” faid he, 
« they deferve it, and let them fuffer.”—-—On they went —all was 
quiet—they opened the kennel door, but faw neither ram nor hound. 
—The ram by this time was entirely eaten up, and the hounds hav- 
ing filled their bellies, were retired to reft.’ 

‘rf any of our Readers need a commentary on thefe relations, 
they are fo far produced to very little purpofe: we with not to 
give needlefs offence to any one, but leave acknowledged facts 
to operate as they may. We fhall now fhew by an inftance or 
two, how young hounds are trained to their bufinefs : 

‘ I know an old fportfman, a clergyman, who enters his young 
hounds firft at a cat, which he drags along the ground for a mile or 
two, at the end of which he turns out a badger, firft taking care to 
break his teeth ; he takes out about two couple of old hounds along 
with the young ones to hold them on. He never enters his youn 
hounds but at vermin; for he fays, ‘* train up a child in the way be 
foould go, and when he is old he will not depart fromit.’ 

When a divine has acquired the art of dragging a cat a mile 
or two before young hounds, it is quite natural for him to apply 
the precepts in his Bible to the objeéts of his tuition! Our Aue 
thor, as well as his reverend brother, fometimes turns out a cat 
for his young hounds to hunt down; and is equally adroit in 
the management of a badger. © The day you intend to run out 
a fox, or badger, you will do well to fend them amongft hares or 
deer, A little rating and flogging, before they are encouraged to 
vermin, is of the greateft ufe, as it teaches them both what they fhould, 
and what they fhould not do; I have known a badger run feveral 
miles, if judicioufly managed ; for which purpofe he fhould be turned 

J Out in avery open country, and followed by a perfon who has more fenfe 
‘than to ride on the line of him. If he does not meet with any cover 
or hedge in his way, he will keep on for feveral miles; if he does, 
you will not be able to get him any farther. ——Yow fhould give him 
a great deal of law, and you will do well to break his teeth.’ The 
badger is to have a great deal of law we find, but we hope it 
1s not borrowed from the practice of our courts; for there is 
very little juftice or equity in adding, that it is doing well to 
break his teeth ! 

_ The principal objeét of the work is fox-hunting, but we fhall 
cite a general obfervation on hunting the bare : 

* I hope, you agree with me, that it is a fault in a pack of harriers 
to go too fait; for a hare is a little.timorous animal, that we cannot 


belp feeling {ome compafiion for, at the very time when we af 
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fuing her deftrugtion: we thould give {cope to all her little tricks, nop 
kill her foully, and over-matched, Inftinét inftruéts her to make a 
-good defence, when not unfairly treated ; and I will venture to fay, 
that, as far as her own fafety is concerned, fhe has more cunning 
‘than the fox, and makes many fhifts to fave her life, far beyond ajj 
“his artifice. Without doubt, you have often heard of hares, who, 
from the miraculous efcapes they have made, have been thought 
“avitches ; but, I believe, you never heard of a fox that had cunning 
enough to be thought a wizzard,’ 
“ Thus the refult of a true {portfman’s compaffion, is not to put 
_a {peedy end to the fufferings of this little timorous animal; but 
to prolong its. terror, until it has tried all the efforts agonized 
nature can dictate, and until the utmoft exertions of its feeble 
trength are painfully exhaufted, Here we not only find that 
ceven a fport{man confefles himfelf fubje&t to compaffion, but we 
cate inftruéted how to indulge it in the moft curious manner ever 
wyet difcovered ! Perfons not fo well inftructed in the feelings of 
fportfmen might have ignorantly imagined that this fpecies of 
«compaffion which intitles the hare to fair treatment, was neither 
more nor Jefs than filling up the meafure of cruelty to the ut- 
‘moft limits: hé might have pronounced the object paltry, the 
mode of deftruction fomewhat beyond brutal, and the triumph 
‘ignoble ! 
“ee fhall wind up a difagreeable fubject by returning to the 
chound, ‘¢ an animal to whom we are obliged for fo much di- 
-*6 yerfion.” After a cruel education, after being whipped 
through, life at all feafons, even at every meal he makes, how is 
he rewarded at laft in return for the obligations acknowledged to 
chim? His, mafter’s gratitude is thus prefcribed : —— * You 
fhould not keep too many old hounds: after five or fix feafons, 
-they. generally do more harm than good : if they tire upon the 
fcent, and,come hunting after, hang them up immediately, let 
theie ageibe what it may,’ 
‘s Of a truth, a (portfman is the moft uniform confiftent cha- 
‘yaéter, from his own reprefentation, that we ever contem- 
“plated ! , | 





“Aer. vit. Sympathy: A Poem. 4to. 2s. 6d. Cadell. 1781. 


TEPEW..fubjedts afford a more fpacious field for the difplay of 
‘FE poetical fentiment and imagery, than that, which is felected 
chy the Author. of the;Poem before ys; and fo general and ob- 
vious in its effects is the influence of the fympathetic affections 
‘on ithe happinefs of human life,. that the mind feels an involun- 
tary impulfe to approve every attempt to do juftice.to qualiti¢s 
fo, amiable». -With;thefe advantages operating in its fayour, as 
the prefent Poem been perufed,«.. | The 
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The Reader is defired to confider it only as ¢ a fketch of the 
focial paffion or fympathetic principle, applied, firft to the Au- 
thor’s particular fituation, and thence, extended more generally 
as influencing the whole animal creation,’ | iG 

The fcene is laid at the villa of a friend, which:the, Writer 
vifits in the abfence of the family. “The Poem commences with 


the following lines: 
‘ O’er yon fair lawn, where oft in various'talk “~~ 
The fav’ring Mafes join’d our evening walk, ©? ”" 
Up yonder hill that rears its creft fablime, | 3 
Where we were wont with gradual fteps to climb,’ © - 
To hear the Lark her earlieft matin fing, ~~ oe 
And woo the dew-bath’d zephyrs on the wing 5 
Faft by yon fhed, of roots and verdure made, 
Where we have paus’d, companions of the fhade, “°°. 
In yonder cot juft feated on the brow, (ound 
Whence, unobferv’d, we view’d the world below’s ° ’ 
Whence oft we-cull’d fit objects for our fong, 
From Jand or ocean widely ftretch’d along, | 
The morning vapouis pafling through the vale, 
The diftant turret, or the leffening fail, 
The pointed cliff which overhangs the main, 
The breezy upland, or the opening plain ; 
The mifty traveller yet dimly feen, 
And every hut which neighbours on the green, 
Or down yon foot-way faunter’d by the ftream, 
Whofe little rills ran tinkling tothe theme, _ 
More foftly touch’d the woe in Hammond’s lay, 
Or laps’d refponfive to the lyre of Gray ; 4" 
O’er thefe dear bounds like one forlorn roam, ._.. 
O’er thefe‘dear: bounds, I fondly,call’d my home,’ _; 
Had this paflaze been broken: into. two or three diftinét fen- 
tences, the fenfe might have’ been more clearly expreffed, and 
the ear would not have been fatigued, as it now is, by waiting 
through four and twenty lines for a period to reft at. 
_ Tinkling rills, lapfing refponfive' to the lyre of Gray, is an 
Image that the mind may admit and be delighted with; but 
when we are told that they ‘ more foftly touch the woe in Ham- 
mond’s lay,” we have words it is true, but the idea they fhould 
Convey (if indeed the Author had any clear and definite idea to 
convey) is of too fubtile a nature for common apprehenfions to 
lay hold of. But to goon with the Poem. After obferving that, 
hotwithftanding the gloom that feems to be around him, neither 
the vegetable nor the animal world is in fympatby. with his feel- 
ings, he proceeds : ° 


‘ Whence then the gloom that fhrouds the fammer {ky ? 
Whence the warm tear now gathering in my éye?" 
And whence the change when bofom friends depart? — 
From rawcy ftriking on the feeling nragt.- | 
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Oh fhould I follow where /Ze leads the way, 

What magic meteors to her touch would play! 
Then, far from thee, this fun which gilds my brow 
In deep eclipfe would darken all below ; 

The herds, thong now plain reafon fees them feed, 
Smit by her touch would languith in the mead ; 
The breeze which now difports with yonder {pray, 
The flocks which pant beneath the heats of day, 
The pendent copfe-in partial fhadows dreft, 

The fcanty herbage on the mountain’s creft, 

The balmy pow’rs that mix with ev’ry gale, 

The glafly lakes that fertilize the dale, 

Struck by der myftic fceptre all would fade, 
And fudden fadnefs brood along the fhade: } 
Thus Chloe weds, but /Ze the garland twines; ( 
Thus Bacchus revels, but /2e twifts the vines ; { 
Thus falls a friend, but /2¢ around the grave 
Bids willows whifper, and the cyprefs wave.’ t 


He then obliquely cenfures the common-place thoughts of 
elegiac poetafters, who (to apply an expreflion of Dr. Johnfon’s) 
write all that is unnatural, and nothiny that is new. 


‘ As poets fing, thus Fancy takes her range, 
Whofe wand ethereal waves a general change ; 
A change, which yielding Reafon ftill obeys, 
For fcepter’d Reafon oft with Fancy plays ; 
Soon as the gen’rous matter leaves his home, 
What vifion’d forrows deep inveft the dome? 
Soon as the much-lov’d miftrefs quits the fcene, 
No longer {miles the grateful earth in green: 
In folemn fable ev’ry flow’r appears, 
And fkies relent in fympathifing tears! 
Scarce had the Bard of Leafowe’s lov’d domain 
Clos’d his dimm’d eye upon the penfive plain, 
Ere birds and beafts funereal honours paid, 
Mourn’d their lov’d Jord, and fought the defert thade; 
His gayeft meads a ferious habit wore, 
His larks would fing, his lambs would frifk no more ; 
A deeper cadence murmur’d from his floods, 
Cimerian horror brooded o’er his woods: 
At ev’ry folemn paufe, the raven fcream’d, 
The fun fet fanguine, and the dog-ftar gleam’d ; 








But chief the confcious laurels droop’d their head, ae 

While ev’ry bower its leafy honours thed : 
Around his walks the Mufes wander’d flow, ~ 
And hung their lyres on ev’ry naked bough.’ 2 
He infinuates, however, that he does not believe them ; for, i 
fays he, : Con 
¢ —— Separate facts from fairy fcenes like thefe, trea 
Nature, we find, ftill keeps her firft decrees ; I 
The order due which at her birth was giv’n fam 


Still forms th’unchanging law of earth and heav’n, 
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In one fair tenor, on the circle goes, 

And no obftruction, no confufion knows. 

When Shenftone, nay, when SHAxsPEARE prefs’d the tomb, 
The fhrubs that faw their fate maintain’d their bloom; 
Clear ran the ftreams to their accuftom’d fhore, 

Nor gave one bubble lefs, one murmur more ; 

Nor did a fingle leaf, a fimple flower, 

Or fade or fall to mark their mortal hour.’ 


It was, furely, needlefs thus gravely and formally to tell 
what every body muft know. The two laft paflages that have 
been quoted might, we fhould apprehend, have been omitted, 
without breaking the chain of the argument, or interrupting the. 
connexion of the Poem. But it is time we turn to a lefs ex- 
ceptionable part. 

Our Readers will not be difpleafed with the manner in which 
the Poet has managed an argument that feems, at the firft view, 
not incapable of being turned againft his own pofition. 


‘ Yet more; e’en war, the fcourge of human kind, 
But ferves more clofe the focial links to bind ; 
Confed’rate courage forms th’ embattled line, 
Firm on each fide connecting paffions join ; 

Tis focial danger either troop infpires, 

*Tis focial honour either army fires, 

’Tis focial glory burnifhes the van, 

*Tis focial faith fpreads on from man to man: 

As front to front the warring parties meet, 

For focial ends they dare the martial feat ; 

As breaft to breaft, and eye to eye they fix; 

For focial ends they feparate or mix, 

King, country, parents, children, prompt the fight, 
For thefe alone they bleed, refift, unite; 

And, haply, firft hoftilities arofe 

From nice diftinctions made of friends and foes ; 
Some fcornful flight where nature moft can {mart, 
Some ftinging infult foreft to the heart, 

Some wrong deteéted, forfeited fome tru? *, 

A treaty broken, or a barrier dzar/, 

Bade Sympathy call vengeance to her aid, 

Till where the laws avail’d not, wars were made: 


Ce 


—— 


* To make truff and burff rhyme, the latter word muft be pro- 
nounced, as none but the loweft of the vulgar pronounce it, dru/. 
Owing either to inaccuracy, or to an ear vitiated by a provincial 
Pronunciation, many inftances might be produced of rhymes in 
Which confonance has not been duly attended to. For example ; 
come, home ; begone, alone; fowl, foul; on, fun; flow, bough; 
tread, mead; brow, below ; peal, farewell. 


.. the following lines the concluding fyllables are identically the 
e. 





The focial paffion turns the foot afide, 
And prompts the fwains to travel fide by /ide. 
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Affeétion fought from arms the wifh’drelief, 

And bose them *gainft th’ affaffin and the thief; 
“Bager o’er thofe who faith’s fair league invade 

ith focial zeal to lift th° avenging blade ; 

Or fromthe fpoiler’s hand to fence the flowers 

That fweetly bloffom round life’s private bowers : 

*Tis thus, the fteady eye of Reafon finds 

What feems to fnap the chain, more clofely binds; _ 

Aiid thas each peril like each pleafure try’d’) Pou 

Unites the rofy bonds’on either fide.’ , lw 


. He then takes notice of the influence of fympathy on the arts ¢ 
and, more than commonly animated by his fubjeét, proceeds— \ 
‘ “@ All, Sympathy, is thine; th’ Immortal ttrang oe 
_ For thee that more than golden harp, the tongue: 9? 
'  "'"Phe fphere’s belt mufic taught it to impart, 
vol) And bade each foft vibration ftrike the ‘heart. . 
Thine too, thewaried fraitage of the fields. | 
The cluftering crops that yonder valley, yields, 
That mofly down which feeds a thoufand theep, ) 
This bower ambrageous, and yon cultur’d-fteep); , 
The ftill fmooth joys that bloom o’er life’s ferenc, . 
And all the buftle of the public fcene.. , 7 
Thefe feveral efforts flow or rapid rife 
As men are good, or bad, or weak, or wife; 
Here quicky-there flow the impulfe, but the whole 
Points to this centre, fympathy of foul.’ - N 
Had the four laft lines: been omitted, all had» been well. By 
what figure of fpeech, varied fruitage, cluftering crops, mofly 
down, bower umbrageous, cultured fteep, &c. ‘can be ftiled ¢f- 
forts is not'¥ery apparent; nor is it apparent how efforts can 
rife. This, perhaps, is not the only inftance in which tbe Poet 
may be fufpected to labour. with ideas he is fometimes unable to 
exprefs, or to make ufe. of, expreffions without having any cor- 
refpondent ideas. Under which of thefe predicaments does the 
following pafiage fall ?. . : 
‘ ‘The bias sociat,. man with men muft sHARE 
The varied benefits of earth and air ; 
Life's: leading law, my friend, which governs all, 
To fome in large degrees, to fome in {mall ; 
To loweft infeéts, highe{t.pow’rs a part, 
Wifely difpens’d to ev’ry beating heart); 
A due proportion to allcreatures given, 
: From the Mole’s manfion .to the Seraph’s heav’n,’ aunotg 
. The Author has enlivened his piece by the introdudtion of 
two epifodes'; to both of which, particularly ‘this firft, much 
may be objected. | t wal A! 
' "Ta life’s fair morn, I knew an aged feer, on 
Who fad and lonely paft his joylefs year; _ emp’ 
Betray’d, heart-broken, from the' world he ran, 
And fhun4,-oh-dire-extteme, the-face of man; | °° R 
eisaitA Humbly f 
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Humbly be rear’d his hut within the wood, 
Hermit his garb, a hermit’s was his food, 

Nitch’d in fome corner of the geJid cave 

Where chilling drops the ragged rockftone lave ; 
Hour after hour, the melancholy fage, 

Drop after drop to reckon, would engage 

The ling*ring day, and trickling as they-felf, 

A tear went with them to the narrow well; 

Then thus he moraliz’d ai flow it pat, 

. & This brings me nearer Lucia than the laf ; 

<< And this, now ftreaming from the eye,” faid he, 
*¢ Oh, my lov'd child, will bring me nearer chee.” 


‘ When firit he roam’d, his dog, with anxious care, 


His wand’rings watch’d, as emulous to thare; 

Jn vain the faithful brute was bid begone, 

In vain the forrower fought ‘to weep alone. 

The pilgrim paus’d, th’ attendant dog was ‘near, 
Sfept at his feet, and canght the falling tears 
Up rofe the pilgrim, up the dog would rife, 

And every way to win a mafter tries. nist 

‘S Then be it fo. Come, faithful fool,” hefaid s 
One pat encourag’d, and they fought the thade; 
An unfrequented thicket foon they found, 

And both repos’d upon the leafy gronad ; 
Mellifluous murm’rings told the fountains nigh, 
Fountains, which well a pilgrim’s drink fupply- 
And thence, by many a labyrinth is Jed, 
Where ev’ry tree beftow’d an ev’ning bed ; 

Skill’d in the chace, the faithfal creature brought 
Whate’er at morn or moon-light courfe he caught ¢ 
But the fage lent his fympathy to all, | 
Nor faw unwept his dumb affociates fall. 

He was, in footh, the gentleit of his kind, 

And though a hermit, had a focial mind : 

** And why, faid he, muft man fubfift by prey, 
“* Why ftop yon melting mufic on the fpray ? 

** Why, when affail’d by hounds and hunter’s cry, 
“ Mutt half the harmlefs race in terror fly? 

“ Why muft we work of innocence the woe? 

** Still fhall this bofom throb, thefe eyes o’erflow. 
** A heart too tender, here from man retires, 

“* A heart that aches, if bata wren expires,’ 
Thus liv’d the mafter good, the fervant true, 
’Till to its God the matter’s fpirit flew ; 

Befide a fount which daily water gave, 

Stooping to drink, the pilgrim found a grave ; 
All in the running ftream his garments {pread, 
And dark, damp verdare ill conceal’d his head ; 
The faithful fervant from that fatal day 

Watch’d the lov’d corpfe, and piteous pin’d away : 
His head upon his mafter’s cheek was found, 
While the obftrusted waters mourn’d around.’ 


Rev, Sept, 17318 Q. 
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The opening: of this tale reminds us of Ambrofe Philips 

when the goodly fimile came in the way. | ? 
So have I feen, in Araby the bleft, . 
A pheenix couch’d upon its faneral neft. 

In like manner, in life’s fair morn, our Author, as he tells us, 
knew an aged Seer, notwithftanding fo many ages have elapfed 
fince the exiftence of the very laft of thofe venerable perfonages, 
But, what is more wonderful, this /eer is at one and the fame 
time both a pilgrim, a religious vagrant, and a hermit, a reli. 
gious reclufe: a commodious kind of Being it muft be con. 
feffed. But we might have even overlooked the inconfiftency of 
his triple charaéter, had there been lefs of that maufeating fenti. 
mentality, as it is called, in the compofition of it, which, while 
it infults the common fenfe, difgraces the tafte of the a 
How much preferable to all this nonfenfically unnatural jumble 
of a feer, and a pilgrim, and a hermit, and a hut in a wood, &c, 
would have been a fimple ftory of a beggar and his dog! The 
ftrokes, of which it might have admitted, both of nature and 
the true pathetic, are many and various. ‘The other epifode has 
alfo, like this we have quoted, a watery cataftcophe. A female 
maniac, terrified at the fight of 2 young man, whom fhe mif- 
takes for the ghoft of her father, plunges into a river; in which 
fhe and the perfon who had occafioned her terror, and who had 
leaped in to her affiftance, are drowned. The maniac, who is 
the daughter of a peafant, is driven to infanity by the apprehen- 
fion of poverty and the lofs of her relations, -particularly her 
father. That the death of a parent fhould drive a young woman 
diftracted is not very probable; it being an event which, in the 
regular courfe of nature, fhe muft know would unavoidably 
happen. Equally improbable is it, that poverty, either real or 
apprehended, could effect the overthrow of reafon in one who 
can hardly be fuppofed born to any other expectation or inhe- 
ritance. Our objections, however, to the want of invention, 
which we have pointed out in this little tale, are fufficiently over- 
borne by the manner in: which it is told. Now, that the pil- 
grim *, acharaéter which Englifh manners are unacquainted 
with, and fome few grammatical inaccuracies are removed, it's 
not unworthy of a Goldfmith, an Author whofe ftyle of com- 
pofition feems-in this poem to have been particularly jmitated. 

Notwithftanding the ftri€tures we have paffed on this perform 
ance, we are by no means blind to its merit. The fentimentstt 
contains are liberal and juft, and the verfification is ealy, flow- 
ing, and poetical. The part which is added in the prefent edl- 
tion +, is intended to point out the connection of fympathy with 
our fenfes, with our natural infirmities, and with the proper ul 
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of money. This, perhaps, is the moft valuable part. of the 

m: in imagery and diction it is of uniform texture with the 
reft of the piece; while, in the diftin@ difcrimination and me 
thodical arrangement of ideas, and in logical deduction of argu- 





ment, it is evidently fuperior. CC t-t, 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


SWITZERLAND. 


Art. VIII. 


CP ABLEAU de Paris. The Pi@ture of Paris. 2 Vols. 8vo. 

Pages 750. Neuchatel. 1781.——This lively perform- 
ance is afcribed to M. Mercier, Author of the Hittory of the 
Year 2444. The fubje& is Paris; but the Writer’s defign is 
not to give a topographical defcription of the ftreets, fquares, 
churches, and monuments of that immenfe capital. He con- 
fines himfelf to the moral piéture of his fellow citizens, and in- 
forms us, that thofe who are defirous to fupply the defeéts of the 
prefent work, may have recourfe to M. Moutard, bookfeller 
to the Queen, where.they will find four enormous folios, con 
taining a copious and circumftantial hiftory of every caftle, col- 
lege, lane, and cul de fac of Paris; fo that fhould the monarch 





ever be difpofed to fell his capital, this voluminous di&ionary 
would afford an ample inventory of effeéts and materials: 


At atime when the fubjeéts of France, and particularly the 
citizens of the metropolis, have begun to refume that tone of 
national vanity, and to talk of their y oan and armies in that 
ftyle of fuperiority which diftinguifhed the proud reign of Lewis 

[V. it muft affe& them with no {mall degree of furprife, to 
find a Writer, nourifhed in the bofom of the capital, dexteroufly 
pointing the fhafts of ridicule againft thefe vain glorious preten- 
fions, and expofing, with juft feverity, the deceitful ambition of 
the court, and the defpicable frivolity of the people. In Eng- 
land, fuch a work, publifhed under fuch circumftances, would 
probably be received with filent contempt. The love of fatire, 
indeed, carries us far; we can read with pleafure the fmart {ar- 
cafms of Smollet againft the light-hearted merriment of the 


French; we can bear, without difguft, the ponderous invective 
of Johnfon againft the poverty and patriotifm of the Scotch; but 


we have too much good fenfe, or at leaft too much prudence, to 
endure, notwithftanding our fondnefs for ridicule, fuch treat- 
ment as M. Mercier beftows on his countrymen. It is other- 
wile in France. ‘* Le medifanee,” as the Marquis d’Argens 
fays, “* eff Ja foible de la nation; and fuch is their propenfity to 
fatire, that they are ever ready to indulge it even at their own 
expence. We are not furprifed to hear, therefore, that the 
Q2 Tableau 
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Tableau de Paris is a popular book, even in Paris itfelf;-and 
that Frenchmen fhould acknowledge, that though the defcription 
be exarverated, the fatire is juft. 

It is iripoffible for criticifm fully to defcribe the rich vein of 
Srony that runs through the whole of this entertaining per. 
formance, of which we fhall endeavour to give our Readers fome 
idea, by tranflating a few paflages which principally fixed our 
attention on the perufal. 

In Vol. II. ps 40, the-Author expatiates on what he calls, 
“© the idol of Paris, Je joli,” which we muft tranflate by a 
word very. inadequate ** the pretty.” 

‘ I undertake to prove that the pretty forms, in art as well as 
in nature, the perfeétion of the beautiful and fublime; that the 
advantage of being amiable exceeds all other advantages ; and 
that the people who are intitled to the denomination of the 
pretty, ought to be regarded, without oppofition, as the firft naa 
tion of the univerfe. I write for the men-women of Paris. 

‘ Thé world have hitherto entertained a very fallacious no» 
tion concerning the univerfal obje& of human admiration. The 
admire nature; which is not, however, realy ‘adinfrable ti 
corre€ted and embellifhed by art, ‘The works of nature are 
fometimes mutilated; but this, it is well known, only renders 
them more graceful. Grace is the laft quality that can be given 
to fine things. Would we finifh an edifice, a picture, an in- 
flrument, we add thefe ornaments from which it receives its 
worth. It is the fame in manners ; which dnly become agtee- 
able in proportion as they become refined. Barbarous nations 
naturally catch the fublime, as the ardent eye of the Arab feizes 
the fhade of a tree in the midft Of the burning defert. In the 
rude ages of fociety men do great things; but without knowing 
what they do; they act only from inftin@. In effeét, ‘what 1s 
the fublime ? a perpetual exaggeration, a Colofius built by ig- 
norance, and admired by folly. ‘The moft’ favage people pro- 
duce, without effort, this wonderful. fublime {6 much talked of 
by the vulgar; the rudenefs of paffion is alone fufficient to create 
it. They defcribe, with rapture, the rifing and fetting fun; 
they view, with extafy, the ftarry heaven; they flowly walk 
along the fhore of the fea, and admire the majeftic waves. which 
beat the founding beach; they adore the hanttom’of Iberty, 
for which their folly is ready to fight and to die; they reject @ 
filing fervitude, the mother of enchanting pleafure s “délight- 
ful ftate! which confines us with golden and filken cords, only 
to keep us within the circle of ever varying amoafements. In 
thofe rude times, men ignorantly réje& the defpotifm of kings, 
and ftupidly forego the fight of a brilliant court, which unites 
the moft ingenious gallantry to the moft elegant produétions of 
art and tafte, They pafs their infipid life without painters, fa- 

tua;rics, 
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twarics, muficians, cooks, .and confectioners; their manners 
difplay a gigantic courage, and.all the pedantry of fevere virtue 5 
their houfes are more {pacious than convents ; their diverfions, 
public and private, bear the impreffion of a mafculine character ; 
all is great and tirefome, Women arg.banifhed from fociety, and 
kindle the flame of love oply in the breaft of their hufbands. In- 
ftead of difputing, the favour of the other fex, they are fatisfied 
with giving children to the sepublic, with guarding their tender 
years, and with governing the domeftic ceconomy of their fami- 
lies, The authority of parents and bufbands (names juftly ridi- 
culous among us) enjoys its ftern privileges... Marriages are 
fruitful ; in fine, a ferious uniformity of living is the preyajlin 
_ charatter of fuch a people, who can {carcely be difidguithed 
from Bears, 

¢ But when a ray of reafon brightens their ignorance, they 
quit this impofing and filent gravity; they begin to cut, to 
(hape, and to form: judgment creates rules, delicacy creates 
the pretty, which is above them. ur tables are no longer 
loaded with enormous chines of oxen, boars, and flags. Our 
princeffes. do not wafh linen, neither do they fpin. Our heroes 
(if perchance they eat) flightly graze the wing of a pheafant or 
a partridge; feveral live intirely on chocolate and {weatmeats, 
The vulgar joys of wine they defpife; and, inftead of quaffing 
the generous bowl], fip delicate liquors, whofe tafte is ennobled 
by a delightful and refined poifon. The neryous arm, the 
oftrich ftomach, the brawny mufcle, are only to be found in the 
fair St. Germain, 

‘ In this happy age, a certain eafe is diffufed over the whole 
commerce of life; every object is embellifhed, and every day 
produces new diverfions to difpel the horrors of eternal /;/7/e/- 
uefs*. The tone of good company is, in fine, introduced, that laft 
accomplifhment of whatever is moft perfect ; and the head-drefs 
becomes the capital and important bulinefs of fociety. - Love 
is not that confuming flame which extorted tears from Achilles, 
and impelled the wandering heroes of Romana over mountains 
and forefts, ‘That dangerous paflion is now only a matter of 
vanity ; and the.merit of our fereales is appreciated by the num- 
ber and rank of ,their lovers. The fentiments which inflamed 
the imagination of our melancholy anceftors, are fcarcely though 
deferving even of ridicule. Thole fublime. ideas, that darin 
enthufaim, which is conneQed with bold thoughts, and un 4 
forms great mea, is confined to antiquated Locke, whofe value 
18 eftimated, not. by theix; intrinfic elevation and force; but by 
the external. ornaments of flyle and expreffion, M. de la Harpe 
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' * The French is exnui, for.which we have, happily, no adequate 
£xplanation, . : 
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will tell us, that the works of Milton, Danté, Shakfpeare, ‘f&e, 
are monftrous writings. The writings of the Academician, ‘it 
is true, have nothing of this monftrofity. 

© The beautiful itfelf, that polifhed, but cold and inanimate 
beauty, which never fpeaks to the heart, is regarded as an in. 
telleétual image, framed only to pleafe the dreams of philofo- 


phers. But the pretty is fubftituted in its place. bei | 
0 


touches all the fenfes ; is always agreeable ; its caprices are m 
charming. Behold thofe exquifite miniatures; thofe brittle 
wonders ; which owe their worth to their weaknefs ; the eye 
cuntemplates them with timid anxiety, and the fancy centceives 
nothing more precious. | 

‘* Let our imagination tranfport into the middle of our city one 


of thofe men who formerly peopled the forefts of Germany, and” 


who fometimes appear, to our aftonifhment, under the name‘of 
Tartars and Hungarians, you will perceive a lofty ftature, 


brawny limbs, a broad and firm cheft, a face covered with the - 


auguft marks of virility. The agility of fuch a man is equal to 
his ftrength; his fortitude defpifes hunger and thirft; he braves 


the enemy, the feafons, and death. By way of contraft, fet us 


place by his fide that amiable coxcomb, whom the Graces ca- 
refled at his birth. He exhales, at a diftance, an ‘ambrofial 
odour ; his fmile is fweet, his eyes are lively’; his chin fcarcely 
wears the impreffion of manhood ; his limbs are elegantly deti« 
cate, and the nimble agility of his flender arms is adapted, not 
to endure the labours of Mars, but to pillage, with dexterity, 
the treafures of love. The fparkling fally mantles on his rofy 
lips; he flutters like the bee around the cup of flowers, and 
fhudders at the breeze, which difcompofes the lofty edifice of 
his creft ; his impatience fcarcely fixes on an idea, and his fancy 
is ftill more frifking and airy than his form. Pronounce, then, 
my gentle countrymen, which of the two deferves your prefe- 
rence? Acknowledge that the former would throw you into cone 
vulfions of fear, while the latter daily affords you tranfports of 
pleafure. 74 

‘ Let us proceed to the arts. The faithful reprefentation of 
{trong paffions may be allowed to vary the majeftic monotony 
which reigns in our public theatres. But in our private entef- 
tainments, we employ the time more apreeably than in recitihg 
the tragic fcenes of the frightful Shak{peare or the plaintive Eu- 
tipides. The rhyming trifler, the fportive fongfter, are juftly 
preferred to a}l the other natives of Parnaflus. Light Anaereons 
of the day! who rival, or think you rival, the old encomiatt of 
Bathyllus, pour forth your frivolous ftrains, and extinguith the 
divine fire of Plato, the fublimity of Homer, and of all who 
would catch the flame of infpiration from thofe fuperior minds. 


Happy nation! who have pretty apartments, pretty “—* 
) pre 
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pretty trinkets, pretty womeh, and pretty productions in verfe 
and profe ; and who know to fet a juft value on this accumula- 
tion of prettinefs. May you long profper in your pretty ideas, 
and bring to perfection that pretty per/ifflage which has gained 
you the efteem of all the petits-maitres in Europe! Soft be 
your repofe; and always combed and .powdered with propriety, 
may you never wake from that pretty dream which compofes the 
flimfy texture of your frivolous exiftence !’ 
wv . 261, in the article Nouvellifies, or newfmongers, 
we have the following obfervations: * A group of newfmo: gers, 
canvafling the political interefts of Europe, form a common 
p'cture ia the fhady walks of the Luxemburgh garden. They 
fettle the affairs of kingdoms, regulate the finances of fovereigns, 
and diftribute fleets and armies over the north and fouth, What 
mutt aftonith every fenfible and well-informed man is, the fhame- 
ful ignorance of thefe loquacious idlers, in the character, force, 
and political ficuation of England. It is true, that, in gilded 
palaces, the converfation on this fubject is not lefs abfurd. The 
French, in general, treat Englifhmen, when abfent, with a de- 
ee of infolence and contempt which renders themfelves con- 
temptible. They believe, as an article of faith, whatever is faid 
in the Gazette of France; although that Gazette, by its conti- 
nual omiffions, lies moft impudently in the face of all Europe. 
A Parifian will maintain that France, when fhe pleafes, may 
fubdue England ; make a defcent on London; and prohibit the 
natives from the navigation of the Thames. This is the ftyle of 
men who reafon well enough on other fubjects. . Nobles, prin- 
ces, men of letters, all adopt the prejudices of the vulgar; and 
when they talk of the Britifh conftitution, argue as abfurdly as 
the pawns who criticifes Milton and Shakfpeare without un- 
derftanding a word of the Englith language.’ 

M. Mercier is the declared enemy of Neckar. Under the 
chapter ANNUITANTS Na I. p. 143), aclafs of men greatly 
increafed by that minifter, he defines a rentier, or annuitant, 
“one who has’ inade the King his univerfal legatee, and fold 
his friends and his pofterity at the rate of 10 per ceat. How 
can a wife government encourage the numerous and incredible 
evils which refult from this sie? Idlenefs rewarded, friend- 
thip diffolved, the ties of blood broken afunder,- celibacy autho- 
tifed, and felfifhnefs triumphant.’ 

We could tranflate with pleafure our Author’s-obfervations 
on ftyle, converfation, the tone of good company, the French 
Academy, and many other fubjeéts, which we would recom- 
mend to the perufal ‘of fuch of our Readers as would complete 
themfelves in the education recommended by Lord Chefter- 
field, and learn (what is the’ perfection of good breeding) to 
treat trifles with importance, and matters of importance as 

Q4 | _ triflcs. 
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tries. To them who doubt the foundnefs of his Lordthip’s 
ideas, and the juftnefs of his principles, the Picture of Paris, 
faithfully delineated, will afford an agreeable entertainment, ‘by 
fhowing, with the torch of ridicule, the littlenefs of vanity, the 
meannefs of pride, the emptinefs of affectation ; and by explain- 
ing the reafon of a fac univerfally acknowledged: in Europe, 
“that a French Fat is only ridiculous, while an Englifh cox- 
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POETRICA Ls 1s Miaahs fiva 
Att. oq: A Perfian Epiftie from Solim, Chief Eunach at the 
. Grand Seraglio at Hpahan, to the’ Rev. Dr. Martin: Madan, on the 


- Publication of his late Koran,. called Thelyphthora.. .4to. 18, 
. Bew. 17845 


T is obvious to every ferious and impartial Reader that the max- 
ims of Thelyphthora agree infinitely, better wath the Koran, of 
Mohammed than the Gofpel of Jefus Chrift, and would better fuit 
the warm climates of the Eaft tham the more temperate regions of the 
weflern world. They.agree better too with the defpotifm of Turkey 
and Perfia, than the equitable conftitution of a free country ; and will 
only be adopted where women are confidered as the /laves, and not 
the companions, of men, i a 
Our ingenious Poet hath caught this idea, and, in ovr opinion, 
made a good ufe of it, in order to expofe the licehtious an@ tyranni¢ 
principles of Thelyphthora. y Mad 
‘ To you who graft on Chriflian plan 
The do&rines of our Alcoran, 
And-unembarrafs’d, unperpiext, 
Start from the fenfe to prove your text, 
With lowly reverence I bend: 
Thrice bail, Mohammed's learned friend ! 
For tho’ each Moffulman refitts 
Th’ impoftures of the Methcdifts, 
- Yee fome among you, wé can find, 
_ For mofques, not churches, were defign’d, 
Of all that hypocritic crew, 
“Which of them hath flood forth like you, 
An advocate (for fo. the faé& is). 
_OFf any fin he cannot praftice? 
Cannet, | fay ——th’ affertion’s true : 
, The reafon why is extre nous, 
Here évery Muftapha agrees 
You write with infpiration's eafe, 
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As if our Prophet from above, 
To prompt you, had difpatch’d bis dové. 
Not Abubeker could cement 

Thetis with founder argument. 

‘Texts, well wove in, fupport your fcheme, 
And prove our Parad:fe no‘dream. 

We look for’t in a higher fphere, 

But you have realiz’d it here, 

We think (for we’re of your-perfuafion) 
Vows make not marriage, but occafon. 
Vous /—what are vows before a priett, 
Bat obitacles to nature’s featt? 

While grace is faid, who but a fool 
Would leave a fav’rite difh to cool ?” 

The Author of this humorous piece takes notice of Mr. Madan’s 
avorthy ‘orerunners in the glorious caufe of polygamy, among the 
people called ¢ hriftians. 

Your light is not quite sew, 
Hail and Ochinu: {aw it too. 

Of the /atter we gave ‘ome account in our Review for November 

1780. The former, though not fo learned in the sAeory, was deeper 

in the pradice of polygamy than the apoftate Capuchin. He realized 

his own tyitem, and gave the credit of example to the fubtilty of ar- 
ument. 

; This Mr. Wefley Hall was originally a clergyman, but having 

married a fifter of Vir. John Wefley (after a moft-thameful breach of 

faith to another fifter) he conneéted himfelf with the Methodifts, and 
became a faint of the firit order! : | 

In Bifhop Lavington’s tract, entitled, ‘* The Moravians compared 
and detefed,” we have the following account of this famous gentle- 
man: ‘*‘ Mr. Wefley Hall preached publicly at Salifbury in defence 

© of a plurality of women, under the name of wives, and afterwards 
A‘ printed and publithed his infamous ju/fification of bigamy: dif- 

** perfing it about with his own hands :—a treatife, noi putting in 
‘© any decent plea. for having a multiplicity of women, but andaci- 

“* oufly condemning the defenders of the matrimonial contract between 

“‘ one and one, as weak and wicked men; traitors to God; guilty 

“ of folly, falfehood, and a religions madnefs: and he calls it the 

“* moft horrible delufion that the Devil and his emiffaries can propa- 

$6 gate,” 

This is fo much in concord with Mr. Madan’s fentiments and Jan- 
guage, that.one would be apt to imagine that theie two modern lie- 
roes Of polygamy had conferred on the fubjett, and communicated to 
- other their reciprocal ardor of affection for this Lady of the 

eran. 

There is however a certain anecdote preferved refpecting Mr. Ma- 
dan which fhews, that his paffion was of a much later date ; and that 
Mr. Hall had the giory of entering the lifts in behalf of the Lady, long 
before Mr. Madan could reconcile himfelf to any good op‘nion of her 

_Or her champion. . 

_'\, The anecdote comes to us well authenticated by one of Lady Hun- 
tingdon’s Chaplains, and we will prefeat is to our Readers in his 

OWa words; : 
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“* Some years ago, a clergyman, Mr. W——y H—ll, happening 
“* occafionally to officiate as a Reader, where our Author, Mr. Ma- 
“* dan, was the Preacher, and having been famous, or rather infa- 
“* mous, in refpect of Polygamy, the latter appeared to be out of all 
<¢ patience, and. enquired how that abandoned fellow could be em. 
‘* ployed who had done fo much mifchief in the seligious world by 
“«* his principles and his practice? Mr. Madan was not then fo much 
“* enlightened as to this do€trine, and having been lately reminded, 
“* as ] have heard, by one that knew this anecdote, his anfwer was, 


_ © My Sentiments are altered now: or words to that effect.” 


It is but juftice to. Mr. Wefley, and the Methodifts, to remark, 
that this Mr, Hall and his principles were equally the objeéts of 
their abhorrence and contempt. 

Mr. Charles Weiley, in particular, refented his treachery to his 
filter; and Jahhed it with the-moft poignant feverity, in an Epittle, ad. 
drefied, in the year 1735, to Mifs Martha Wefley (who was after. 
wards Hall’s wife) in which are the following very ftriking lines, 
which we have tranfcribed from an original MS. of the late Mr, Sa- 
muel Welley, of Tiverton fchool : 

“*T fee thy fiery trial near, 

I fee the faint in all his charms appear ; 

By nature, by religion, taught to pleafe, 

With conquett flufh'd, and obftinate to prefs. 
He lifts his virtues in the caufe of hell, 

Heav’n with celeftial arms prefumes t’affail ;° 
To veil with femblance fair the fiend within, 

, And make his God fubfervient to his fin.” ! 

Mr. Samuel Wefley, who hated Hall, and ever fufpeéted him, even 
in the very zenith of his faintfhip, for an arrant hypocrite, prediéted, 
in a letter to his brother Charles, that ‘‘ the marriage could not come 
to.good.’’ Nor did it. The curfe of Heaven followed it: for the 





woman who fhared in betraying her filter, was punifhed by the Po- h 


tyGamy of her hufband! , B: 
Art. 10. A Poetical Epiftle to the Rev. Dr. Robertfon, occa- 
fioned by his Hiftory of America. 4to. 15s. Richardfon and 
Urquhart. : 
The nature of this Epiftle may be learned from the Author’s 
ADVERTISEMENT. : 
* The Author of the following verfes ftates a comparifon between 
the elegant Hiftorian to whom they are addreffed and Livy. Both 
writers are diftinguifhed by the mufic of their periods, and their tkill 
in pathetic defcription, ‘The Roman hiftorian is alfo eminent for hie 
attachment to the caufe of liberty. Nor is there any reafon to appre- 
hend, from the writings of the Englith hiftorian, that his principles 
are oppofite. Yet the hiftory he has promifed of Britith America, 1% 
in this refpe&, become exceedingly critical. Therefore the Author 
of the following Epiftle, anxious for the fame of a Writer whom he 
refpeéts, and for a caufe which he thinks equitable, hopes he has not 
tranfgieffed againft propriety, in hazarding what has the appearance 
of an admonition. The verfes were written fome time azo, and are 
now offered to the Public with the greateft deference,’ 
The veries are liberal, elegant, and ingenious. 


Art. 
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Art. 11. Parnaffian Weeds. 4to. 258. 6d. Wilkie, &c. 

This benevolent Writer ‘ affures the Public, that the produce of 
this pamphiet, after the expences of publication are paid, will be 
devoted to the afliftance of the fufferers in the Weft India Iflands. In 
this cafe, he hopes, the Critics will let him pafs with impunity, and 
the Public at large, no lefs partial to the caufe, fuffer their charity to 
fupercede their judgment, and let humanity approve where fenfe 
would condemn.’ We feel no difpofition to cenfure what is publifhed 
from fuch a laudable motive ; it was unneceflary, therefore, to with 
that, as Critics, we would let him pafs with impunity. He would, 
indeed, have been intitled, to the indulgence he pleads. for, had his 


" motives of publication been different. His Parnaflian Weeds, as he 


has modeftly called them, were produced, if our information be 
right, at eighteen. Time and cultivation may exalt them into 


flowers. * ig 


Art. 12. Poems by George Keate, Efq. 2 Vols. 22mo. 
Dodiley, 1781. 

The principal poems in this colJeétion have been already printed, 
and are too well known to be here‘enumerated. The pieces that are 
added bear the fame marks of a cultivated tafte and an amiable mind 
that uniformly diftingaifh the produdtions of this Writer’s pen: ¢ its 
fole object being,’ as he himfelf juftly boafts, ‘ either to {pread to the 
imagination, the beauties of nature, or of art ; or to bring forth, in an 
amiabJe point of view, thofe excellencies which he hath found in pri- 
vate characters, with whom it has been his happinefs in life to have 
been connected ;—ever aiming in all his compofitions to deduce from 
them fuch moral fentiments as might naturally arife out of the fub- 
je&t before him.” 

Art. 13. X/mwhdribunwixy: or, the Sauce-pan. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 
Richardfon. 1781. 

What various arts do Authors make ufe of to excite curiofity, and 
force themfelves into notice! Would any one fufpect from the filly 
title of this piece that its principal contents are, an imitation of 
Juvenal, and another poem of general fatire ?. The Addrefs, Intro- 
duction, Preface, Advertifement, and Explanation, are unmeaning 
and nonfenfical imitations, as we fuppofe, of Sterne: there is, at 
leat, the frivolity of that fantaftic and original writer, without any 
of his wit. If this Author would /ubmit to be bimfélf, his produtions 
might, poflibly, be not unworthy of notice. 

Art. 14. The Temple of Fafbion: a Poem. In Five Parts, By 
S. Johnfon, M.A. 4to. 2s. 6d. Bew. 1781. 

A fuperficial and apparently hafty performance. The fentiments 
are trite, and the verification is of that equivocal caft, that fluctuates 
at mediocrity ; at one time finking into meannefs, at another endeae 
vouring to {well into dignity. To excel in moral fatire, qualities are 
required that are difpenfed but to she few: the prefent Writer is one 
of the many, . 

Art. 15. 4 Pindaric Ode, infcribed to the Right Honourable 
Lord North. 4to. 6d. Rivington. 

This Ode is confeffedly written on the plan of Horace’s Quem virum 

aut Heroa, Sc, the heroes that are here celebrated are, as may be fup- 


pofed, 
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pofed, taken from the Englith hiftory. The piece concludes with. g 
panegyric on Lord North. Neither the compliment, nor the lines 
in which it is conveyed, are inelegant. . 


Art. 16, An Heroic Epifile from Monfieur Vefiris, Sen. in Eng’ 


Jand, to Mademoifelle Heinel, in France: with Notes. 410: 
1s. 6d... Faulder. 
An attempt at wit; too doll to divert, and too feeble to offend, 
Art. 17. Tabby in Ehjfium, a mock Poem, from the German 
of F. W. Zachariae, by R. E. Rafpe. 4to. 1s, 6d. Cadell, 
1731. deat 
OF humour there are two kinds, the one gencral and univerfals 
the other local and particular, Not attending to this difinGion, 
writers are too frequently morcified in finding that, what affords ex. 
quifite pleafure to a limited circle, is received by the Public. with 
coldnefs and indifference. With refpeé to the performance: before 
us, with whatever delight it may be tead in the oripinal by thofe who 
are intimately acquainted with the manners it defcribes, and in a 
country where, perhaps, humour of this kind maybe in its infancy, 
it feems not much calculated for the meridian of England, where 
humour in al] its varieties has been cultivated with peculiar fuccefs. 
As a Tranflator, Mr. Rafpe has acquitted himfelf with credit. He 
feéms to have acquired a knowledge of our language, and its idioma- 


tical peculiarities, which foreigners feldom arrive at. cf 


Art. 18. Superflition, Fanaticifm, and Faétion; a Poem. By 
William Burton. gto. 138. Flexney. 1781. 

The Oppofition are a fet of fuperftitious, fanatical, and fattious 
knaves towhom William Burton will give no quarter, and of whom 
he records, that | . | 

_ » §n the Channel! they are pleas’d to fee , 
England renounce the empire of the fea, ; 
That they may undermine the Miniftree ! 

Had this honeft gertleman no friend to interpofe between him and 

the prefs? | 
Bh MISCELLANEOUS, 
Art. 19. ournal of Capt. Cook’s laft Voyage to the Pacifick 

Ocean, On Difcovery. Performed in the Years 1776, 17775 

1778, 1779. [Illuftrated with Cuts, and a Chart, fhewing the 

‘Tratts of the Ships employed in this expedition, Faithfully nat- 

gated from the original Manufcript. 8vo. 6s. Boards. New: 
berry. 1781. 

Thijs account has the appearance of being fabricated from the 


journal of fome petty officer, or other inferior perfon, whofe fcanty 


records afforded the book-maker little more than the common nautical 
obfervations of an ordinary feaman. Some embellifhments there 
are ;‘but thefe feem rather to excite the reader’s fufpicions concern- 
ing the authenticity of the whole. Thole who have made the voy- 
age, affirm that the journalift, or the compiler, has (befide many other 
mrfreprefentations) grofsly traduced the charaéer of poor Omais 
who, as we are affured, conducted himfelf with fo much propriety, 
from the time of his leaving England, to his arvival at his own 
country, that he gained the good-will of every perfon on — 
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from the higheft to the loweft, and particularly of the worthy Capt. 

Cook, who had conceived almof a fatherly affection for him. On 

‘the whole, the Public muft wait for the journal of the voyage, which 

“(as we are informed) will be publifhéd by authority, as foon as the 

numerous and expenfive engravings can be got ready, to accompany 

the prefs-work. it , 

Art. 20. An Effay on the Sedudtion of Women. Written by 

Edward Relfe, Sadler at Lewes... 4to. 15s. Lewes, printed. 

This honett fadler makes many juft obfervations on a fubjeét which 
demands a very: ferious attention. The misfortune is, that tho 
whom he wifhes to reclaim, will not eafily be prevailed upon to 
read his arguments. 
Art. 21. 4 Letter to the Authors of the Monthly Review; oc- 

cafioned by their Strictures on the Pofthumous Works of Dr. 

Watts (Dec. 1779), and on Dr. Gibbons’s Memeirs of Dr.-Watts 

(Oétob. 1780.) 8vo. 6d. Nicol, 

As the point in difpute between this Letter-writer and ourfelves 
is chiefly a matter of mere tafle and opinion, we mutt be content to let 
it ret where tt is. We are not likely to convert one another: and 
we are perfectly well-pleafed that our antagonift thould regard us as 
bad Critics, while he efteems Dr. Gibbons as a good Writer / 

Art. 22. The Speeches pro and con in the Houfe of Lords, uper: 
the Sunday Bill; with the Bill itfelf; and alfo an Advertifemenr to 
the Reader, and fome few Explanatory Notes, by the Editor. sto. 
6d. Johnfon, &c. 1781. 

Profefledly taken from the newfpapers, where, being publifhed as 
copies of parliamentary fpeeches, the collectors are only anfwerable 
for fidelity. Itmay, however, be obferved, that the Earl of Abing- 
don’s fpeeches on this occafion are the principal objedts in this repub- 
lication ; that there is more wit than found policy in them; that the 
notes are but few and trifling, and written by fome one not over wel! 
affeted to the bench of Bifhops; poflibly as feeling the reftraints im- 
‘pofed in the Sunday Att. 

Art, 23. Ccnjiderations on the Principles of Naval Difcipline, 
and Courts Martial ; in which the Doétrines lately laid down in the 
Houfe of Commons on thofe fubjects are examined ; and the Con- 
duét of the Courts Martial-on Admiral Keppel and Sir Hugh Pal- 
lifer, arecompared. S8vo, 28. 6d. Almon and Debrett. 1781. 
A very bitter and acrimonious review of the two trials of the Admi- 

rals Keppel and Pallifer, evidently calculated to revive with redoubled 

force the obloquy thrown upon the latter, and to flimulate thofe heart- 
burning party feuds from which the public fervice of this country has 


gt 
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aheady {offered fo feverely. N 
e 


wArt? 24. Obfervations from a Gentleman in Town to his Friend im 
' the Country, relative to the Sugar Colonies, proving their Import- 
| ance to inyland; and explaining the Teodency of the Requelt 
" made by the Refiners to manofatture foreign Sugar, and to put it 
On a footing with the Britih. Svo. 1s. Becket, &c. 1782. 
After flating ‘the importance of the fagar planters to the trade of 
this country, and the difficulties they labour under from the war now 
Carrying on, the Writer ihews, that even a temporary admifiion of 
prize 
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prize fugar into the Britith market, would have operated to the ruig . 
of the fugar plantations; and would of courfe have been feverely felt 
by the manufactures at home. | 
Art. 25. An Enquiry into the Advantages and Difadvantages oN 
Salting from Bilis-of Inclofure, in which Objeétions are ftated and Re. 
medies propofed ; and the whole is humbly recommended to the at. 
tentive Confideration of the Legiflature, before any more Bills (for 
that Purpofe) be enafted into-Laws. 8vo.. 1s. Cadell. 
The object of this fenfible and well-written tra& is to correét the 
mifchiefs apprehended by the Author from the indifcriminate admif. 


fion of inclofure bills, by pointing out the defeéts, and indeed the 


grofs injuftice, with which moft of them are attended. He endes- 
vours to eftablifh fome general principles, that are well worthy to be 
enforced by a legiflative fan€tion, to obviate thefe evils in future; as 
well as to ferve for a line of difcrimination between fuch commons as 
ought, and fuch as ought not, to be inclofed. The former he de- 
fcribes as large barren heaths, and wide fwampy moors, the inclofure 
of which he thinks beneficial both to individuals and to the Public: 
whereas the inclofure of {mall commons produces, as he contends, 


-all che partial ills, without the general good: and are ofually fet on 
' foot to gratify the avarice and rapacity of a few lordly and powerful 


men, at the expence of their poor and friendlefs neighbours. 
Whoever the Writer be, we admire the {pirit, and efteem the phi- 
Janthropy, which breathes through this performance. We hope, 
however, he has depicted the abufes to which inclofure bills are 
liable in colours: too ftrong, and in figures larger than life. But 
while we beg leave to think more highly of. the country gentlemen of 
England, than to believe that the cafes he fuggefts are frequent, we 
admit that the call upon the Legiflature, to guasd againft fach abufes 
in the remoteft poffibility, is not the lefs forcible: and we muft ob- 
ferve, with a juft degree of commendation, that the Lords have, of 
date, fet a very laudable example to preferve the fountains of legif- 


Al lation pure and untainted—in private bills, at leaft. 'T 


. PHILOSOPHICAL, 

Art..26. Philofophical Inquiries into the Laws of Animal Lift. 
Chapter the Third. Preparatory to the Laws of Refpiration. By 
Hough Smith, M.D. 4to. 18. -L. Davis, ) 

Oar philofophy—in fhort, every body’s philofophy—and that of 
the Author, are fo widely different; and we find ourfelves {fo very litle 
edified by the perufal of this his third chapter; that we think it ful- 
ficient barely to announce its publication and price. Thofe who may 
have approved she doétrine, and manner, of the two firft chapters, 


* will naturally pay very little attention to any thing we fhould fay re- 
* {peting the third. 5 B.-y. 


» Ll A We 
Art. 27. An Abridgment of the Excife Laws, and of the Cuftom 
Laws therewith conneéied, now in force in Great Britain. Metho- 
dically arranged, with Notes and’ Obfervations. By Henry Mat 
kay, Supervifor of Excife. 8vo., 75. Boards. Cadell. 
The wiility of an abridgment of this kind, or (as Mr. Mackay very 
modeitly, though rather quaintly, expreffes it) its ‘ tendency 0 “is 
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fulnefs’ to perfons concerned with the revenue-laws, is fufficiently ob- 


* vious. ‘Thefe perfons are principally the revenue-officer; the manvu- 


fafturer, or fair trader; and the /muggler ; whofe refpective bufinefs 
it is to enforce, to conform to, or evadethem. The work before us 
appears to be executed with great accuracy and knowledge of the 
fabje€t, and thefe qualities will no doubt recommend it to the diffe- 
rent parties we have enumerated: of whom the laft is commonly a 
man of lefs /:terature than the reft, but, in his ftudies to evade the re- 
yenue-laws, he is far more acute and fuccefsful than the firft is in in- 
forcing them. In this refpect the fmuggler wants not the aid of 
Ariftotle or of logic. He is often too powerful for the Legiflature it- 
felf, watchful as it is to interpofe from time to time with new regu- 
lations, framed to defeat all his wiles and ftratagems, to overpower 
fubtilty with ftrength, and deaden the fpirie of enterprife by the 
dread of penalties. —But, alas! one confequence of this very circum- 
ftance is, that no compiler or writer on the cuftem and excife-laws 


‘can expect a long contioued reception for a fingle work. New fta- 


tutes are yearly fupervening, that fhove the old ones out of ufe: the 
‘“‘ vite Summa brevis’, that is too generally the fate of modern au- 
thors, is from this caufe rendered ftill fhorter to authors of Mr. Mac- 


‘kay’s defcription, unlefs, indeed, he hopes for the popularity of 


Burn’s Justice, which, by the frequency of the editions, keeps pace 
in its improvements with the rapidity of the Legiflature. Mr. Mae 
kay informs his readers, that he has been tex years compiling and di- 

efting this work! and lo! fince its publication * a new ftatute hath 
~~ pafled + containing regulations in the Excife of a very import- 
ant kind; for the want of which this work. will lofe much of its 
value, and fome.inferior compiler that comes after (velut unda fuper- 


‘ wenit undam) will injure, and probably /upercede its fale! T 
« 


EDICAL, 

Art. 28. Reports of the Humane Society for the Recovery of 
Perfons apparently drowned: for the Years 1779 and 1780. 8vo. 
2s. Rivington, &c, 

The publication of annual reports of this benevolent inftitution 
having been found expenfive to the Charity, the occurrences of two 
years are here comprifed in one pamphlet. If fach publications do not 
really pay their charges, we cannot bat think that it would be better to 
drop them altogether, and only print a fheet Lift of Subfcribers, &c. 
with a general view of the fuccefs, as is done at the hofpitals. We 
prefume the Public are now fufficiently convinced of the poflibility of 
effecting, in a confiderable degree, what the humane intentions of the 


_.| Society are direéted to. The cafes occurring are fo fimilar that, in 


a medical view, little information can be expected from the perufal 
of them: at leaft, among the number publifhed, {carcely ‘one in 
twenty deferves attention on this account. This we feel ourfelves 
obliged to fay as Reviewers: in any other light, we concur with 


”< 





— 


* We muft obferve, that Mr. Mackay’s book was publifhed in 
17795 though, by fome accident, it did not, till very lately, come 
under our notice. 


t In the clofe of Jaft Scffions. 
every 
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every friend to humanity in withing all imaginable fuccefs to fo well. 


directed a Charity. A 


Ast. 29. A Treatife on Sympathy, in Two Parts. Part I. On 
the Nature of Sympathy in general; that of Antipathy; and the 
Force of Imagination 5 and on their exter tive Importance and Re. 
lation to the Animal Oeconomy: with many 1nterefting Obierva. 
tions on Medical Sympathy. Part [1]. On tebrile Sympathy and 
Confent; and oa the Balance and Connection of «xireme Veflels; 
iluitrated with praftical Remarks ; and a new Explanation of the 
various Affections of the Stomach and Skin in Fever. In which js 
attempted a full Refutation of the LViottrine celivered on the fame 
Subje&t from the Practical Chair at the Univerfity of Edinburgh, 
By Seguin Henry Jackfon, M. D. Member of the Royal College 
of Phyficians, London; and of the Royal Medical Society, Edin- 
borgh; and Phyfician to the Weftminiter. General Dipenfary, 
vo. 46. Boards. Marray. 1781. | 
A young Aathor has here got hold of an extremely abtirnfe and 


: difficult fabjeQ of {peculation, which it would require the mof ex- 
-renfive - knowledge of facts, and the moit cautious reafoning upon 
them, to difeufs in a fatisfa@tory manner. Whether the Writer be- 


fore us be fo qualified, we maft leave to his Readers to determine for 
themfelves; as it is utterly impoffible for us to give any abridged 
view of do&rines which we confefs we do not clearly comprehend. 
Some fadts refpe&ting fympathy, -with praftical inferences from them, 
communicated by Mr. John Hunter, will be thought curious and wor- 
thy of attention by thofe who may not be interetted in the general 
theory of the book. With refpett.to the new doétrine of fever, which 


the Author advances againft that of Dr. Callen, it appears to u: only 


one gratuitous hypothefis againft another, fo valeat quantum wvalere 


abe 





a 


| S ERM ON. 

La Decence dans l’Exterieure confideré comme un Devoir. Sermon fut 

1a Timothie Mu. 9, 10. Dedié au Beau-Sexe des Prowinces:Unies. 

Par un Hollandois. A Londres. 1780.—‘* Decency in extemal 

Appearance confidered as.a Duty, A Sermon on 1 Tim. im. 9, 10. 

Dedicated to the Fair Sex inthe United Provinces, By a Native 
of Holland.” 


This ferious Iefture, like many others, might do good, if it could — 


obtain an hearing: bet how could our Author be fo vain, or fo ig- 
norant of the world, as toexpeét that his /ermon would be admitted 


“upon the toilet—unlefs to furnith Moafeur Frizeur with papillotes ? E 





*,* Mr. Hill’s Remarks on Thelyphthora, and the Conclufion of 
the Account of the Bifbop of Worcefter’s Sermons, intended for this Montb 
anuj}, in configuence of an-accident, be deferred till OBober. : 

tit Ze Single Sermons iz our next. . | 








t> Letters from feveral Correfpondents have been received, which, 
en account of our Editor’s abfence, on a journey of health, to diftant 
parts of the kingdom, cannot, at prefent, be more particularly at 


knowledged. 
ast xe 








